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Editorial 


“We commit ourselves..." This phrase dominated the Pan 
African Youth Consultation's statement last May 2002 in 
Nairobi, Kenya.! Acknowledging the seriousness of the 
threat of HIV/AIDS, the alarming increase of child abuse in 
theregion, and the devastating effects of war and conflict, 
the African youth committed themselves, in the midst of 
their pain, to act towards the healing of these wounds. 
Perhaps some would say, “we heard this promise before 
so what?” Not another youth statement, one may say. 

Truly, these words are not so new, nor are the 
wounds. The Lutheran World Federation has been ad- 
dressing major global concerns such as these for many 
years, especially HIV/AIDS, which is the special topic 
in this issue. Á series of regional youth workshop ad- 
dressing HIV/AIDS had been conducted since 1996.2 
Since then, HIV/AIDS infections have doubled. New in- 
fections in 2002 have quadrupled compared to 1996.? 

These alarming statistics are not solely about num- 
bers. Indeed, it is more about people, created in God's 
image, who have both dignity and the right to enjoy 
the highest possible quality of life. Furthermore, they 
do not imply that governments and churches have 
done little regarding this problem. But, this reality 
calls for a greater accountability and new roles for all: 
churches, governments and civil societies. 

What does healing mean for youth? Some participants 
preparing to attend the upcoming LWF Pre-Assembly 
Youth Conference and the 10“ Assembly under the theme 
"For the Healing of the World." shared their responses: 


e Healing comes from God who promised to bring 
life abundant. 


e Healing means overcoming fully the injustices 
in the world. 


e Healing means wholeness where! understand 
that I am complete and nothing is lacking 
through Christ. 


e Whenlthinkof healing, 1 almost cannot believe 
the way God can dissolve pain. It is in the space 
of holy honesty that I believe the Spirit begins 
to heal our sin inflicted wound. There is no con- 
versation or paperwork or gossip, only floods of 
heavenly compassion. And finally, we are whole. 


Therefore, healing is not synonymous with cure. It is 
not simply an alleviation of one's situation. It is not a 
quick fix answer to wounds and problems. 


The youth participants also identified where heal- 
ing is needed in their communities: from injustices that 
lead to growing poverty and unemployment; from 
stigma against people living with HIV/AIDS; from a grow- 
ing split and jealousy between the generations; from a 
broken spirit individually and communally; from harm- 
ful divisions in the church; from selfishness and fear; 
from an unforgiving spirit; from apathy towards inten- 
tional exclusion and oppression of others; from vio- 
lence of any form; from polluted air and dying water 
resources; and from thinking about money all the time 
especially in the church, just to name a few. These 
wounds are as interconnected as the 
people and the creation. The whole 
world truly yearns for healing. 

In Christ, God came to us to heal and 
save. Thus, healing does not begin with 
the person or community needing it, but 
rather from the source of healing. Jesus 
Christ came to us in humility granting 
forgiveness and healing that flows 
through us by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. In Christ, we are healed and through 
Christ, we become humble healers for the i 
world. We see, taste and receive over — 
and over again this gift of healing from 4% 
the table prepared for us by Christ 
where we present ourselves in humility. 

Youth declare their participation in God's act of 
healing and transformation upon saying "We commit 
ourselves..." À young African woman affirms this by 
saying, "Healing means that I care enough to stand up, 
do something visible and make a difference wherever 
it is needed." Às such, these words are no longer the 
African youth's anymore, they become yours as well. 

As you read the faith and healing stories on the 
following pages, may the God of Healing empower you 
with a humble heart, with words of truth and with 
courageous acts. 





1 This statement of commitments is featured in this issue, 
linking regional youth consultations since the last LWF As- 
sembly to the upcoming 10th Assembly in Winnipeg this 
July 2003. 


2 HIV/AIDS workshops were heid in 1996, 1997 and 1999 in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America respectively. 


3 In 1996, there were 22.6 million persons living with HIV/AIDS 
and 3.1 million new infections. In 2002, there were 42 million 
and 14 million respectively. This is based on UNAIDS data. 
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Commitments of the 
Pan-African Lutheran Youth 


Consultation 


Healing is Coming...Oh yes we know! 


We, the young church leaders of the Lutheran World 
Federation member churches in Africa, who met in 
Nairobi, Kenya, May 2002 make the following commit- 
ments responding to God's call to take action in the face 
of HIV/AIDS, poverty, child abuse, war and conflict. 

We recognize the significant role the church could 
play in overcoming these challenges. We confess our 
sins of omission and commission to people with HIV/ 
AIDS, those living in poverty and children. Through 
Christ we are healed. Through Christ, we are a heal- 
ing community. 
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We commit ourselves to prayer and intercession 
for and on behalf of all those who are affected by these 
issues, for ourselves and our work. 

We commit ourselves to strengthening, and where 
necessary re-establishing, functional and effective sub- 
regional nétworks through active communication. 

We commit ourselves to formulating and implement- 
ing concrete sub-regional action plans by mobilizing 
young people at the grassroots level and strengthen- 
ing such networks, giving high priority to HIV/AIDS 
and poverty. 


HIV/AIDS 


We support the May 2002 Commitments of the Pan- 
African Lutheran Church Leadership Consultation in 
response to the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 

We commit ourselves to ensure the communication, 
implementation and contextualization of these com- 
mitments in our churches and communities. 

We commit ourselves to the further interpreta- 
tion of these commitments. In terms of concrete pre- 
vention issues, we commit ourselves, in addition to 
upholding abstinence and being faithful, to more com- 
prehensive and aggressive prevention strategies in- 
cluding the use of condoms, treatment of sexually 
transmitted diseases, steps to reduce mother-to-child 
HIV transmission, advocating against harmful cultural 
practices such as dry sex, wife-sharing and inherit- 
ance, all of which contribute to HIV transmission. 


The Consultation strengthened my call as a minis- 
ter and an ambassador of Christ. 


lt has crealed within me a strong sense of ines- 
capable responsibility that compels me to stand 
against social injustice, mistreatment, stigmatiza- 
tion, churches' silence and ignorance while na- 
tions are dying. 


LASSILA ONESIMOS 
ETHIOPIA, CONSULTATION PARTICIPANT 


Action Plan: 


a. Disseminate information, especially concerning 
the Commitments of the Pan-African Lutheran 
Church Leadership and Youth Consultations to 
all young people in member churches. 


b. Form partnerships with other organizations 
working in the HIV/AIDS field at all levels—lo- 
cal, national, regional and sub-regional. 


c. Makeavailable, through the African Youth HIV/ 
AIDS Networks, up-to-date information and 
strategies. 


d. Disseminate HIV/AIDS resource materials to the 
sub-region and member churches using vari- 
ous media including websites, electronic mail 
forums and printed brochures. 


e. Contribute the youth's perspective to the re- 
flection on Lutheran ethics and teaching re- 
garding HIV/AIDS. 
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f Ensure that member churches conduct regu- 
lar workshops and seminars to train persons 
who can disseminate information about HIV/ 
AIDS, and equip young people to make informed 
decisions when responding to HIV/AIDS chal- 
lenges. 


g. Dialogue with church leadership at all levels, 
and hold them accountable for their responsi- 
bility in implementing Commitments of the Pan- 
African Lutheran Church Leadership Consulta- 
tion in response to the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 


h. Lobby for sex education, as well as awareness 
raising on sexuality, in both schools and 
churches. 


i. Advocatefor the human rights of people living 
with HIV/AIDS, and for gender equality, access 
to affordable anti-retroviral drugs, especially 
for pregnant mothers, and other forms of medi- 
cation, care and treatment. 


Poverty 


We commit ourselves to the just distribution of wealth, 
the alleviation of poverty and education of basic hu- 
man rights. 
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We commit ourselves to the consciousness-raising 
of the poor and to creating awareness among the 
wealthy. 

We commit ourselves to challenge, through advo- 
cacy, economic and political structures, as well church 
institutions which perpetuate poverty. 


Action Plan: 


a. Initiate reflection on diakonia and its visible ex- 
pression among the youth. This process could 
be sustained with the aid of documents and the 
LWF and ecumenical organization’s actions on 
globalization. 


b. Educate youth at the community level about 
the negative and positive socio-economic as- 
pects of globalization, in collaboration with all 
youth leaders involved in the International 
Youth Program: Transformation through Par- 
ticipation. 


c. Establish a sub-regional action plan to specifi- 
cally address poverty issues. 


d. Form partnerships with other organizations 
working to alleviate poverty and economic illit- 
eracy, with emphasis on collaboration at 
grassroots level. 
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e. Conduct regular sub-regional economic literacy 
workshops to train leaders to coordinate train- 
ing at national and local levels. 


f Challenge every member church to identify 
specific and relevant areas of concern in 
their context, for example assistance toward 
the most vulnerable group in a given com- 
munity. 


g. Hold church leadership accountable for their 
decisions concerning poverty alleviation, and 
actively engage them in the ensuing processes. 


h. Mobilize trained leaders to work with youth 
groups to generate their own project and fi- 
nancial proposals, and to increase economic 
literacy and awareness, including the tapping 
of their own resources. 


i. Lobby for the cancellation of foreign and inter- 
nal debts of African countries. 


Child Abuse 


We commit ourselves to the rights and protection of 
children. 

We commit ourselves to the education of young 
people concerning issues of child abuse such as the 





myth of the so-called "virgin cure" and other forms of 
sexual abuse, neglect and child labor. 

We commit ourselves to a ministry of pastoral care 
for and rehabilitation of victims of abuse. 


Action Plan: 


a. Ensurethat young people are well informed about 
children's rights and the violation thereof. 


b. Monitor member churches to ensure that 
awareness and education programs are inte- 
grated in overall planning. 


c. Promote discussion and theological reflec- 
tion on the contemporary understanding of 
"family." 


d. Encourage member churches to advocate hon- 
est dialogue between parents and their chil- 
dren. 


e. Transform our churches and communities into 
safe places for young people and children. 


f Encourage church leaders, pastors and work- 
ers to speak out against child abuse. 





W/ar and Conflict 


We acknowledge the destruction and trauma in our 
churches and communities as a result of the long 
history of war and internal conflict in many African 
countries. 

We commit ourselves to raising education and 
awareness levels among our young people concerning 
war and conflict, their origins and consequences. 


We commit ourselves to pursuing the rehabilita- 
tion of child soldiers and young people affected by war 
and conflict. 


Action Plan: 


a. Support and actively engage in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches 2001-2010 *Decade to Over- 
come Violence". 


b. Identify communities that need rehabilitation 
programs. 


c. Provide space in the church for perpetrators 
and victims of violence to work toward healing. 


d. Mobilize young people as agents of peace and 
reconciliation. 


e. Ensure that member churches address the 
negative aspects of ethnocentrism in church 
and society. 


f Challenge the church leadership to participate 
in national political debate, contlict resolution 
and peace negotiation whenever required. 


g. Speak out against unjust practices such as elec- 
tion rigging, corruption and exploitative arms sale. 


h. Monitor member churches to ensure that they 
include awareness and education programs in 
their planning. 


i. Form partnerships with other organizations that 
are actively involved in the rehabilitation of 
young people affected by war and conflict. 


We commit ourselves to further discussion regarding the 
following important issues: ethnocentrism, other gender 
issues including female genital mutilation, teenage preg- 
nancy, and other concerns that may be identified. 


A brochure version of this message is available on- 
line at YICAS website (see Youth News on page 52). 


The Pan-African Lutheran Church Leadership 
Consultation's commitment is also available at 
www.lutheranworld.org. 
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By Y ANA 
IZETOVA 


The African Youth 


Breaking the silence 


within me... 


my experience In 


Nairobi 


God gave me an opportunity to participate in an LWF 
youth consultation dedicated to the issues surrounding 
HIV/AIDS in Africa. At first, I hesitated to go. I already 
work in the church, why do I need to be in an HIV/AIDS’ 
consultation? I thought that this is not a relevant prob- 
lem for our youth ministry and me. Perhaps, if I were a 
doctor I would need this information. 

However, at the beginning of the conference I was 
asked, "Are you afraid of AIDS?” I answered, “No, of 
course not. Í do not encounter this kind of problem 
back home." Then, in one of the presentations, we 
were presented with statistics which showed that 
about 14.000 new HIV infections a day and 3 million 
AIDS deaths in 2001. It was too incredible for me. At 
first I thought that the numbers were misprinted on 
the papers. But unfortunately it is true. 

The consultation began with a Bible study each day. 
The bible studies were very important as they changed 
my mind about the relationship of church and social 


in their fight to EES 


break the silence 
fully 
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problems (such as AIDS, child abuse, war and conflict). 
This has to do with my responsibility as a Christian. I 
began to understand that these problems are not only 
for doctors, economists and psychologists, but rather it 
is at the heart of being a Christian. God calls us through 
God's Word to break the silence! 

“Break the silence!” This phrase was the slogan 
during the Pan African Church Leadership Consulta- 
tion (PACLC) on HIV/AIDS where we also participated. 
The young people were delighted and appreciated 
the opportunity to see all church and women leaders 
from member churches in Africa to discuss the pan- 
demic. During one of the evening devotions, we ex- 
pressed our joy to participate in the breaking of the 
silence by symbolically taking off masking tape from 
our lips. However, we, the young people still felt that 
the silence was not fully broken. Our silence and slack- 
ness caused a lot of innocent people to get infected or 
die of AIDS. Prevention is the young people's priority. 
Therefore, during the closing worship of 
PACLC, we expressed our sadness 
through a symbolic act again by putting 
back the tape on our lips. We would like 
to say that the silence must be fully bro- 
ken in naming the sin of condemnation and 
stigmatization of people with HIV/AIDS. 
Furthermore, we would like to discuss 
openly the harmful cultural practices and 
the hard topics like condoms, sex and 
sexuality which we believe are related to 
the spread of the pandemic. We did not 
want to talk in theory only. We wanted to 
see the commitments in reality, and most 
of all, to stop new infections of HIV/AIDS. 

One of the deepest impressions for 
me in visiting Africa and witnessing the 
struggle to combat AIDS, specifically in 
Nairobi, Kenya was the Christian volun- 
teers working in an HIV/AIDS center we 
visited. They welcomed us with gladness 


= 
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Yana in the middie with her new friends from Nigeria and Zimbabwe. 


through singing and dancing. We were all happy when 
we entered the Center. But this happiness changed 
into sadness after we listened to short stories from 
the people at the Center and after we watched a film 
about the people living with HIV/AIDS. One young 
woman said, "Hello! Iam HIV-positive. I have children 
and I don't know who will take care of them after my 
death." Many of them told us that their pastors be- 
lieve that God is punishing them for their sins. I felt 
that this message was ironic because after hearing 
these stories and as we left the Center, I noticed a 
poster on the door saying, "If your friend is HIV/AIDS- 
positive, s/he is still your friend." 

I believe that AIDS is not a punishment for certain 
kinds of behavior. If it were, then all pill poppers would 
get AIDS as much as intravenous drug users, but not all 
get infected. If it were, then whatever sinful acts we 
were told that could give one AIDS would result in AIDS, 
but not all have. AIDS is a terrible disease that kills both 
innocent people and terrible people. It kills both Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. However, no person with AIDS 
deserves exclusion, stigma and humiliation. 

It is very important for youth to have support 
and counsel in their church communities. I also 
learned that it is very important to work and struggle 
with people with HIV/AIDS even in the church. The 
Church should take youth seriously. I believe that 
every region should discuss this issue and prepare 
concrete programs that we can share with and learn 
from each other. 

I also had fun in spite of these difficult topics espe- 
cially during cultural nights. I learned a lot about dif- 
ferent countries, their culture and traditions. I felt 
welcomed and accepted when I was invited to join a 
presentation by the Lutheran Communion in Central 
and Eastern African youth where we performed a play 
and sang traditional songs. 

Africa remains in my heart until today. Although, 
many people in Kenya are starving to death, I have 
never met such friendly and gracious hosts. With this 


hospitality, I also reflected upon the challenge of faith 
in Russia where church was forbidden for 70 years. I 
was amazed that despite a huge number of churches 
in Kenya, they were all crowded at worship gatherings 
and other ministries. Praises and prayers are heard at 
every door of the churches. 

The consultation has changed my attitude towards 
HIV/AIDS, my faith and ministry. 

The body of Christ has AIDS and we are called 
to be healed and be healers. We cannot turn our 
backs. We are not called to blame the sick for their 
illness. We are called to heal. I want to break the 
silence in my own community. Since the consulta- 
tion, my youth group and I have been connected 
with the HIV/AIDS struggle Center in our region. 
We are going to support HIV/AIDS-positive people 
by sending postcards with blessings and message 
of hope and sharing the good news of the fullness 
of life. They need to know that they are loved and 
not alone. Perhaps if Jesus himself had HIV/AIDS, 
he will not ask, "How did I get AIDS?" He would 
ask, "Who will love or care for me?" We must pro- 
mote AIDS prevention in our own communities and 
love those who are suffering from it. Keep on pray- 
ing for the people involved in breaking the silence 
on HIV/AIDS. 


Yana Izetova is a youth leader from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Russia and other States. 
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A Grim Picture with 
Lights of Hope 


General Information on HIV/AIDS Epidemic 


Introduction 


The HIV/AIDS issue is not new to us. The epidemic has 
been striking all over the world. Since the first case 
reported in the 1980s, none of us could turn a blind eye 
to this life-and-death issue. According to the latest 
UNAIDS statistics, more than 60 million people have 
been infected with HIV, and the number of people liv- 
ing with HIV/AIDS reached 42 million in 2002*. It is 
alarming that among the figure, 3.2 million children 
under age 15 years are HIV positive (i.e. one child in 
every 14 people living with HIV/AIDS is tested HIV posi- 
tive). These are shocking figures. It is noted that the 
epidemic becomes devastating in very populous de- 
veloping countries. In most cases, the epidemic, com- 
bining with other natural and human crises drives the 
whole nation into total destitution. Yet, this is the world 
that we are living in. 

In reality, the picture is far more painstaking than we 
can imagine. The UNAIDS statistics showed that only 4% 
of people in low-and middle-income countries received 
the antiretroviral treatment at the end of 20012. Ten per- 
cent of people with HIV/AIDS have access to palliative 
care or treatment for opportunistic infections? . Current 
projections from the UNAIDS, therefore, suggest that 


1 AIDS Epidemic Update, 2002. UNAIDS/ WHO, December, 
2002. p.2 


2 Without antiretroviral treatment, a person might survive 
on average, up to 9- 11 years after acquiring HIV, while one 
receives the treatment, he/she will live substantially longer. 
Ibid., pp.3-4 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid., p.4 


5 Report on the Global HIV/AIDS Epidemic. UNAIDS. June 
2000. pp. 114-115 


6 AIDS Epidemic Update, 2002. UNAIDS/ WHO. December, 
2002. p.17 
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there will be an additional 45 million people infected 
with HIV in 126 low-and middle-income countries between 
2002 and 2010, and that more than 40% of those infec- 
tions will likely occur in Asia and the Pacific’. 

Reasons responsible for HIV prevalence could 
be many, such as lack of education, unavailability of 
information, sexual abuse of women and children, 
fear of talking about the issue and so on. The ques- 
tion is, however, largely dealt with how the govern- 
ments allocate national resources. In Sub-Sahara Af- 
rica and Asia, channeling resources to expand ac- 
cess to HIV/AIDS care, support and treatment does 
not seem to be put on the agenda, among all other 
national priorities. In the meantime, we understand 
that most of these countries are the heavily indebted 
as identified by the World Bank. The consequences 
of being burdened by enormous foreign debt means 
that these national governments have to pay out 
four times more in debt service than they spend on 
welfare sectors’. All this could only result in insuffi- 
cient capacity of health system; shortage of trained 
personnel leading to further unreliable health ser- 
vice delivery. 


An Overview of the 
Epidemic all over the World 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


It is, by far the worst-affected region in the world. 
Sub-Sahara Africa has a record high of 29.4 million 
people living with HIV/AIDS‘. In Bostwana, South Af- 
rica and Zimbabwe, it is estimated that more than 
60 percent of boys aged 15 today will become in- 
fected during their lifetime. However, hopeful signs 
show a decline in HIV prevalence has been detected 
among young (inner-city) women in Addis Ababa in 
Ethiopia. In general, prevention programs and cam- 


paigns have aroused single young women's aware- 
ness of condom use. 


The Middle East and North Africa 


Significant outbreaks of HIV infections among drug us- 
ers have occurred notably in North Africa and in the 
Islamic Republic of Iran. Drug users, who in these con- 
texts are predominantly male, share needles that eas- 
ily transmit the virus to others. In the meantime, inad- 
equate surveillance data on HIV infections and behav- 
iors fails to give more reliable figures of people who 
are infected with the virus. This is mainly due to pro- 
tective effects of social and cultural conservatism, and 
thus HIV/AIDS responses are connected exclusively in 
the health sector. 


Asia and the Pacific 


As mentioned earlier, new HIV infection cases will mostly 
occur in Asia and the Pacific in the years to come. 
Cambodia, Myanmar and Thailand have already been 
the most affected areas in Asia. Adding to that, India 
and China, two of the world's most populous countries 
are experiencing serious localized epidemics. In India, 
awareness and knowledge of HIV/AIDS remain weak 
where women, in particular the female sex workers, 
arethe most vulnerable. In China, there are increasing 
numbers of people who got infected when they sold 
their blood to collecting centers wherein, basic blood- 
donation safety procedures are ignored. Presently, 
China has been undergoing rapid economic develop- 
ment that results in extensive migration to the country's 
urban areas and thus, widely spreading the virus. 


Eastern Europe and Central Asia 


According to the UNAIDS statistics, these two regions 
record the world’s fastest-growing HIV/AIDS epidemic.’ 
Its prevalence is associated closely with the drug prob- 
lems. With an opening of new trafficking routes across 
Central Asia, its population of heroin multiplied and fol- 
lowed by the HIV infections, the epidemic is spreading 
quickly to Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. The Russian Federation alone 
had an exceptionally steep rise in reported HIV infec- 
tions among drug users. It is worrying that people as 
young as 13 or 14 years old are addicted to drugs. 


Latin America and the Caribbean 


With 2.3 per cent of all those aged 15-49 infected, the 
Carridean is the second-worst affected region in the 
world. The worst affected countries in this region are 
the Bahamas, Guyana and Haiti. Countries, such as 
Brazil, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago have started 


prevention programs oriented towards men who have 
sex with men. It is however, not easy to predict its 
effectiveness, because the issue depends much on the 
country’s legal context. To be more precise, such ini- 
tiatives are impeded by legal discriminatory laws and 
cultural biases regarding homosexuality. 


High-Income Countries 


The introduction of antiretroviral therapy since 1995/ 
1996 has significantly reduced HIV/AIDS-related mor- 
tality. In other words, the longer survival rate of people 
living with HIV/AIDS has led to a steady increase in the 
number of people living with the virus. However, many 
new HIV diagnoses are reported in several Western 
European countries, for instance, UK, Ireland and Spain, 
where people get infected through heterosexual in- 
tercourse. Noticeably, the epidemic tends to shift into 
poorer and marginalized sections of society, like Afri- 
can-American or Hispanic individuals in the United 
States, and aboriginal persons in Canada. 


Other Impacts of HIV/AIDS 


The epidemic causes negative effects for every aspect of 
social and economic life, at both household and national 
levels. For household impacts, it implies economic bur- 
den to the family. Families make sacrifices to provide 
medical treatment to the family member who has tested 
HIV positive. A study in the Thai families showed that 
families spent, on average, US$ 1000 during the AIDS 
patient’s last year life which is equivalent to a person’s 
annual income’, Things could become worse off if the 
breadwinner dies from AIDS, leading to a dramatic de- 
crease in family income. The epidemic also impacts the 
educational sector disastrously. Another UNAIDS study 
found that 85% of teachers, in the Central African Repub- 
lic, who died between 1996 and 1998 were HIV-positive, 
were 10 years away from reaching the minimum retire- 
ment age of 52°. Apparently, this is eroding the supply of 
teachers in schools, and thus increasing the class size 
which directly affects the quality of education. Gender 
related issues have also affected the spread of HIV and 
should be addressed as a priority. The impacts men- 
tioned are just illustrations, and we cannot measure 
people’s emotional suffering and the precise impacts for 
each individual country. However, based upon the chain 
effect theory, when one person suffers, all others suffer, 
because we are all inter-connected with one another. 


7 Ibid., p.13 


8 Report on the Global HIV/AIDS Epidemic. UNAIDS. June 
2000. p.27 


9 Ibid., p.29 
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Responses and Actions 


Desperate as it may sound, however, progress has been 
made to alleviate the condition, since the adoption of 
the Declaration of Commitment on HIV/AIDS by the 
world's governments. In June 2001, the world's gov- 
ernments gathered at the United Nations General Às- 
sembly Special Session on HIV/AIDS to commit them- 
selves in fighting the epidemic. This has been the first 
time ever for the world's governments to be held ac- 
countable for the issue within the set time frame. With 
full implementation of the prevention package by 2005, 
the number of new infections could be cut by 29 million 
by the year 2010. Besides, the prevention package 
will help achieve the target of reducing HIV preva- 
lence levels among young people by 25% by 2010”. 
While international agreements, cooperation and sup- 
port are all important, national governments actions 
against HIV/AIDS are critical to bring a lowering of 
incidence. We need to ensure that our governments 
are acting. 

To be effective and credible, we cannot simply wait- 
and-see. Each one of us must do our part. Could we 
check out what has our government achieved so far? 


UNAIDS/WHO 


Could we ask our government to channel more funding 
for AIDS? Could we ask our creditor governments to 
fully implement debt relief agreement in an effort to 
cancel the debt? Could we hold people accountable 
whenever injustices arise? What does this epidemic or 
pandemic mean for young people in the North when 
their counterparts in the South are suffering and dy- 
ing? After all, it is definitely not only the concern of 
those officials in government, nor of those experts in 
the field. "Young people are our greatest opportunity 
to defeat HIV/AIDS."!! 

We, the churches and the civil society, need to 
take ownership: Speak out! Act now! 


Man Hei Yip is from Hong Kong and currently an intern 
with the LWF Youth in Church and Society Desk. 


10 AIDS Epidemic Update, 2002. UNAIDS/WHO. December 
2002. P.5 


11 You may download the whole booklet at www.unaids. 
org/barcelona/presskit/youngpeople/Youngpeople 
HIVAIDS en.pdf 


AIS epidemic update: Decem 2002 


ADULTS AND CHILDREN ESTIMATED TO BE 
LIVING WITH HIV/AIDS, END 2002 


Eastern Europe 
Western Europe & Central \Asia 


North America 570 000 
Ren TOI 1 200 000 


New HIV infections in 2002: 


5 million 


Deaths due to HIV/AIDS in 2002: 
3.1 million 
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Caribbean 550 000 
440 000 6 000 000 


North Africa & East Asia & Pacific 


Middle East 1 200 000 


South & South-East Asia 


Sub Saharan 
Africa 


Latin America 29 A00 000 


1:500 000 


Australia 
& New Zealand 


15000 4 





TOTAL: 42 MILLION 





Source: UNAIDS/WHO 





Some Lutheran 
Theological-Ethical 


Perspectives 


For addressing the HIV/AIDS pandemic today 


From Martin Luther, 
“Whether One May Flee 
from a Deadly Plague” 
(1527): 


How might Luther's perspectives 
pertain to the HIV/AIDS pandemic 
today? 


Neighbor love is primary: 


"It is nor forbidden but commanded that...we 
should...avoid destruction and disaster whenever we 
can, as long as we do so without detracting from our 
love and duty toward our neighbor." (740) "Those who 
leave their own people violates all of God's laws and 
are guilty of the murder of their neighbor whom they 
abandon." (747) 


Not turning away from those with 
HIV/AIDS: 


"Now if a deadly pestilence strikes, we should stay 
where we are, make our preparations, and take cour- 
age in the fact that we are mutually together so that 
we cannot desert one another or flee from one an- 
other." Though such pestilence, God tests our faith 
and love toward our neighbor. "When anyone is over- 
come by horror and repugnance in the presence of a 
sick person he/she should take courage and strength 
in the firm assurance that it is the devil who stirs up 
such abhorrence, fear, and loathing in his/her 
heart....And so the devil would excrete us our of this 
life as he tries to...make us forget and lose Christ, our 


light and life, and desert out neighbor in his/her 
troubles." (744) 

"Because we know that it is the devil's game to 
induce such fear and dread...we should arm our- 
selves with this answer to the devil: 'Get away, you 
devil, with your terrors! Just because you hate it, I'll 
spite you by going the more quickly to help my sick 
neighbor." (744-5) 

"If you do not wish or care to serve your neighbor 
you can be sure that if Christ lay there instead you 
would not do so either and would let him (her) lie 
there.... This is said as an admonition and encourage- 
ment against fear and a disgraceful flight which the 
devil would tempt us so that we would disregard God's 
command in our dealings with our neighbor and so we 
would not fall into sin on the left hand." (748) 


The gravity of 
not taking proper precautions 


"Others sin on the right hand. They are much too 
rash and reckless, tempting God and disregarding 
everything, which might counteract death and the 
plague. They disdain the use of medicines; they do 
not avoid places and persons infected by the plague, 
but lightheartedly make sport of it and wish to prove 
how independent they are. They say that it is God's 
punishment; if God wants to protect them, God can 
do so without medicines or our carefulness. This is 
not trusting God but tempting God. God has created 
medicines and provides us with intelligence to guard 
and take good care of the body so that we can live in 
good health. 

If one makes no use of intelligence or medicine 
when he could do so without detriment to neighbor, 
such a person injures his body and must beware lest 
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he become a suicide in God's eyes. ... It is...shameful 
for a person to pay no heed to his own body and to 
fail to protect it against the plague the best he is 
able, and then to infest and poison others who might 
have remained alive if he had taken care of his body 
as he should have. He is thus responsible before 
God for his neighbor's death and is a murderer many 
times over. 

...if everyone would help ward off contagion as best 
he can, then the death toll would indeed be moderate. 
But if some are too panicky and desert their neighbors 
in their plight, and if some are so foolish as not to take 
precautions but aggravate the contagion, then the 
devil has a heyday and many will die. On both counts 
this is a grievous to God and (human beings)..." (748-9) 


Citations are from Martin Luther's Basic Theological 
Writings, ed. Timothy F. Lull (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1989). Some have been modified for the sake of being 
more inclusive. 


For your consideration... 


e As believers whose lives have been marked by 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
we are to respond to the hope that is in us by 
living out a faith active in love that seeks justice. 
On this basis, we must challenge the unjust, domi- 
nating use of the powers over others, including 
as this occurs through sexual activity. 


e Lutheran ethics is primarily a way of life, shaped 
by who/whose we are. What we do is to be 
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evaluated according to what will benefit or 
harm the neighbor. What is morally significant 
is whether what we do (or fail to do) builds up 
and enhances or harms and destroys the life of 
the neighbor. In this light, failing to take pre- 
cautions that can protect against the spread 
HIV/AIDS, and which therefore inflict harm if 
not death of a sexual partner must be chal- 
lenged on moral grounds. 


e The Ten Commandments provide structure, 
substance, and form for the freedom of the 
Christian life. For example, with the reference 
to the HIV/AIDS pandemic: 


— Family relationships are to be honored and 
nurtured (“honor your father and mother”) 


— Destructive abuses of power that harm oth- 
ers are prohibited (“do not kill”) 


Marriage is to be upheld and supported as 
a sacred union and social institution (“do 
not commit adultery") 


Truth-telling is essential in all relationships 
(“do not bear false witness") 


Sexual desire that lures one away from 
spouse or family is condemned (“do not 
covet") 


e ALutheran ethic of sexuality seeks to be prac- 
tical and realistic, recognizing that what do in 
this world will never be free of sin, but that we 
are called to use our common sense and judge- 
ment to discern what will best approximate 
whose we are and how the life of the neighbor 
and the whole community can best protected 
and enhanced. Whatever we do, we need con- 
tinually to rely on God's gracious forgiveness. 


How do these perspectives apply to the current 
HIV/AIDS pandemic? 


With what do you disagree? | 
What would you add? | 


What should the church be saying and doing? 


Dr. Karen Bloomquist is currently the Director of the LWF 
Department for Theology and Studies. She is a member of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 


A New Hope: 
New Heavens and 
a New Earth 


Bible Discussion & Prayer on Isaiah 65:17-25 


Is there Hope in the light of 
HIV/AIDS? 


Finding a cure for AIDS is something many people hope 
for. If found, it would result in a totally new scenario 
from the one we have experienced for the last 20 years. 
Since the discovery of the disease, a diagnosis for some- 
body infected with the Hl-virus amounted to a death 
sentence. Those infected could also transmit the dis- 
ease - and death with it - to others, if the necessary 
precautions were not taken. 

Until a cure is found, a lot of hope is placed on 
anti-retroviral drugs that will improve and extend 
the quality of life of the infected person (and in the 
case of mothers allow them to have a longer "life" 
time to care for their children, thus reducing the 
orphan crisis). Nevirapine (Viramune) will greatly 
reduce the possibility of mother-to-child-transmis- 
sions. Unfortunately, for most poor people, this hope 
does not even exist because they cannot afford the 
expensive treatments, unless these are not made more 
accessible to them. 

At present, it is estimated that more than 50 mil- 
lion people are infected with the HI-Virus worldwide, 
the majority of whom are living in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Most of them are youth (under 24 years of which more 
than half are women) and all will die. 


HIV/AIDS in Africa 


For hundreds of years, destructive waves have been 
sweeping mercilessly over the African continent - sla- 
very, colonialism, divide-and-rule, migrant labor, ur- 
banization, apartheid, wars - resulting in the disinte- 
gration of families, the tearing apart of community struc- 
tures, as well as loss of indigenous cultures that have 
worked for thousands of years. Millions of people have 
been uprooted and displaced. 


Young people, in particular, have been severely af- 
fected; many of them struggling to live without parents 
or support structures (i.e. grand parents and extended 
families). Most of them did not have a choice: the child 
soldiers of war, the child laborers on farms and in 
factories, the boys and girls selling their bodies for 
sex, the infants being abandoned, the orphans being 
left behind after the death of their parents. 

These are the young people most at risk to be in- 
fected with the virus. They are part of a generation 
that has been targeted by campaigns that aim to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, such as "ABC" ("Absti- 
nence, Be Faithful, Condoms). Ànd yet, the number of 
infected people is still rising. It is legitimate to ask: "Is 
there any hope?" 


Isaiah's Vision 


The promise of a New Heaven and a New Earth reaches 
people that are returning from exile. The Jews have 
been forcefully removed from Jerusalem - some for 
more than a generation. They expect to lead the same 
kind of life, just as they lived, before they were up- 
rooted. But instead, they find their beloved city still in 
ruins. People are hungry and desperate. Illness and 
premature death still mark their life. There is a real 
threat that their hope will be destroyed. 
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Pastor Georg Meyer 
(right} with Deonisio 
Nahumane from 
Mazambique at the 
African Youth 
Consultation In Kenya. 


Then, in the midst of this hopelessness, the prophet 
Isaiah has a vision of total renewal. The things of the 
past are about to come to an end. But before the New 
Heavens and the New Earth are to substitute the 
present reality, the negative things of the past are still 
mentioned one more time, to contrast with the new. 

Before there was weeping and crying, now there 
will be joy and gladness. The mood change comes about, 
as the socio-economic circumstances of the people, as 
experienced at present, will be transformed. Although 
death remains a reality, the extreme fear and futility of 
it is replaced by the comforting presence of God. Al- 
though human activity remains, it is not experienced as 
oppressive and futile, but benefiting those involved. 

The prophet Isaiah does not see the New Heaven 
and the New Earth as another worldly place, but rather 
as a renewal of the present, so that peace and justice 
abounds. The communication with God is immediate, 
since God is present among God's New Creation. This 
is the New Hope expressed in the vision of Isaiah. 


Our Vision 


Let us take a closer look at the bible text. What do you 
see? What is your vision? 

The following questions are a guideline that may 
help you to formulate your own vision, particularly 
with respect of bringing a message of hope in the light 
of the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 


Questions for discussion: 


1l. What, for you, are “the former things that will 
not be remembered" (65:17)? 


2. What reasons do you have "to be glad and re- 
joice" (65:18)? 


3. Wheredo you wish for changes to take place in 
your society? Compare the concrete examples 
of the Jewish post-exilic community (65:20-23) 
to your community? What are you doing to make 
the “vision” become a reality? 
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4. What,for you, are new heavens and a new earth 


(65:17)? 


5. If God promises to create new heavens and a 
new earth, what is there that prevents this from 
happening? 


6. Whatis the New Hope for you? 


1. Do you see HIV/AIDS as a challenge / opportu- 
nity for your work in the church? How? 


8. Whatarethe barriers and opportunities for us 
to work together and serve one another as a 
communion of churches (LWF) in addressing 
HIV/AIDS pandemic? 


Prayer 


God, you promised that you will create a new heaven 
and a new earth. You are Lord of life and conqueror 
over death. 


Therefore we pray to you for those who mourn the loss 
ofa loved one. Grant them strength, with the power of 
your love, to confront death. Surround them with 
people who can share with them the hope of a new life. 


Help us to accept the challenges of HIV/AIDS: 

To protect the healthy, and calm the fearful, 

To offer courage to those in pain; 

To embrace the dying; 

To console the bereaved; 

To support all those who attempt to care for the sick 
and the dying. 


Enable us to offer our energies, our imaginations, 
and our trusting in the mysteries of your love, to be 
united with and through another in liberating each 
other from the fear of this disease. 


Allow us to share your love, through the communion 
with one another, in your body and blood. Grant us all 
this in order to strengthen us, for the life that we live, 
in our families, in our neighborhoods, in our world. 


In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


Georg Meyer is an ordained pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Southern Africa (Natal-Transvaal), 
ministering in the local congregation at Kempton Park 
(greater Johannesburg) where he focuses particularly on 
the integration of youth and young adults in the church. He 
is married and has one child. He prepared and facilitated 
the bible study discussion at the African Youth Consulta- 
tion in Kenya last May 2002. 


The Right to Health: 
What does it mean? 


(drawing on General Comment No. 14 of the 
UN Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights) 


The right to health is a well-recognized principle under 
international human rights law. It is to be found, in one 
form or another, in the following human rights treaties: 


e International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (art. 12) 


e Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination 
Against Women (art. 12) 


e Convention on the Rights of the Child (art. 24) 


e African Charter on Human and Peoples’ Rights 
(art. 16) 


e European Social Charter (art. 11) 


e Additional Protocol to the American Conven- 
tion on Human Rights in the Area of Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights - “Protocol of San Sal- 
vador' (art. 10) 


However, for millions of people throughout the world, 
the full enjoyment of the right to health still remains a 
distant goal. Moreover, in many cases, especially for 
those living in poverty, this goal is becoming increas- 
ingly remote. Nevertheless, governments - or at least 
those that are party to the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights - have a legal obli- 
gation to take steps to the maximum of their available 
resources with a view to achieving progressively the full 
realization of this right, and it provides a standard against 
which governments can be held accountable. 

The right to health is not to be understood as a 
right to be healthy. The right to health contains both 
freedoms and entitlements. The freedoms include the 
right to control one's health and body, including sexual 
and reproductive freedom, and the right to be free 
from interference, such as the right to be free from 
torture, non-consensual medical treatment and experi- 


mentation. By contrast, the entitlements include the 
right to a system of health protection, which provides 
equality of opportunity for people to enjoy the highest 
attainable level of health. 

Good health cannot be ensured by a State, nor can 
States provide protection against every possible cause 
of human ill health. Thus, genetic factors, individual 
susceptibility to ill health and the adoption of un- 
healthy or risky lifestyles may play an important role 
with respect to an individual's health. Consequently, 
the right to health must be understood as a right to 
the enjoyment ot a variety of facilities, goods, services 
and conditions necessary for the realization of the high- 
est attainable standard of health. 

TheUnited Nations Committee on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights has interpreted the right to health 
as an inclusive right extending not only to timely and 
appropriate health care but also to the underlying 
determinants of health, such as access to safe and 
potable water and adequate sanitation, an adequate 
supply of safe food, nutrition and housing, healthy oc- 
cupational and environmental conditions, and access 
to health-related education and information, including 
on sexual and reproductive health. À further impor- 
tant aspect is the participation of the population in all 
health-related decision-making at the community, na- 
tional and international levels. 

The right to health in all its forms and at all levels 
contains the following interrelated and essential ele- 
ments, the precise application of which will depend on 
the conditions prevailing in a particular country: 


(a) Availability. Functioning public health and health- 
care facilities, goods and services, as well as 
programs, have to be available in sufficient quan- 
tity within the country. The precise nature of 
the facilities, goods and services will vary de- 
pending on numerous factors, including the 
country's developmental level and available 
resources. They will include, however, the un- 
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derlying determinants of health, such as safe 
and potable drinking water and adequate sani- 
tation facilities, hospitals, clinics and other 
health-related buildings, trained medical and 
professional personnel receiving domestically 
competitive salaries, and essential drugs. 


(b) Accessibility, Health facilities, goods and ser- 


vices have to be accessible to everyone with- 

out discrimination, within the jurisdiction of the 

government. Accessibility has four overlapping 
dimensions: 

— Non-discrimination: health facilities, goods 
and services must be accessible to all, es- 
pecially the most vulnerable or marginalized 
sections of the population, in law and in fact, 
without discrimination on any of the pro- 
hibited grounds. 


— Physical accessibility: health facilities, goods 


and services must be within safe physical 
reach for all sections of the population, espe- 
cially vulnerable or marginalized groups, such 
as ethnic minorities and indigenous popula- 
tions, women, children, adolescents, older 
persons, persons with disabilities and persons 
with HIV/AIDS. Accessibility also implies that 
medical services and underlying determinants 
of health, such as safe and potable water and 
adequate sanitation facilities, are within safe 
physical reach, including in rural areas. Ac- 
cessibility further includes adequate access 
to buildings for persons with disabilities. 

— Economic accessibility (affordability): 
health facilities, goods and services must 
be affordable for all. Payment for health- 
care services, as well as services related to 
the underlying determinants of health, has 
to be based on the principle of equity, en- 
suring that these services, whether pri- 
vately or publicly provided, are affordable 
for all, including socially disadvantaged 
groups. Equity demands that poorer house- 
holds should not be disproportionately 
burdened with health expenses as com- 
pared to richer households. 

— Information accessibility: accessibility in- 
cludes the right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas concerning health is- 
sues. However, accessibility of information 
should not impair the right to have personal 
health data treated with confidentiality. 


(c) Acceptability. All health facilities, goods and ser- 


vices must be respectful of medical ethics and 
culturally appropriate, i.e. respectful of the 
culture of individuals, minorities, peoples and 
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communities, sensitive to gender and life-cycle 
requirements, as well as being designed to re- 
spect confidentiality and improve the health 
status of those concerned. 


(d) Quality. As well as being culturally acceptable, 
health facilities, goods and services must also 
be scientifically and medically appropriate and 
of good quality. This requires, inter alia, skilled 
medical personnel, scientifically approved and 
unexpired drugs and hospital equipment, safe 
and potable water, and adequate sanitation. 


With specific reference to children and adolescents, 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child directs gov- 
ernments to ensure access to essential health services 
for the child and his or her family, including pre- and 
post-natal care for mothers. The Convention links these 
goals with ensuring access to child-friendly information 
about preventive and health-promoting behavior and 
support to families and communities in implementing 
these practices. Implementation of the principle of non- 
discrimination requires that girls, as well as boys, have 
equal access to adequate nutrition, safe environments, 
and physical as well as mental health services. There is 
a need to adopt effective and appropriate measures to 
abolish harmful traditional practices affecting the health 
of children, particularly girls, including early marriage, 
female genital mutilation, preferential feeding and care 
of male children. Children with disabilities should be 
given the opportunity to enjoy a fulfilling and decent life 
and to participate within their community. 

Governments are also required to provide a safe and 
supportive environment for adolescents that ensure the 
opportunity to participate in decisions affecting their 
health, to build life-skills, to acquire appropriate infor- 
mation, to receive counseling and to negotiate the health- 
behavior choices they make. The realization of the right 
to health of adolescents is dependent on the develop- 
ment of youth-friendly health care, which respects con- 
fidentiality and privacy and includes appropriate sexual 
and reproductive health services. 

[n all policies and programs aimed at guaranteeing 
the right to health of children and adolescents their 
best interests shall be a primary consideration. 


Mr. Peter Prove is currently the Assistant to the General 
Secretary for International Affairs and Human Rights. He 
is a member of the Lutheran Church in Australia. 


If you would like more information about the right to health, 
and what in means in policy and practice, you may con- 
tact him: 

Tel: 441-22 791 61 11; direct line: «41-22 791 6364 

Fax: «41-22 791 6630 

E-mail: pnp@lutheranworld.org 


HIV/AIDS and 
Human Rights 


in Kenya 


In Kenya, HIV/AIDS is a national emergency. Àn esti- 
mated 2.2 million adults and children live with the 
virus. This figure represents 14% of the sexually 
active population. Kenya has the ninth highest 
prevalent rate in the world. In the past, the gov- 
ernment acted irresponsibly by denying the extent 
problem of HIV/AIDS in the entire country. It was 
only in November 1999 when the former President 
Daniel Arap Moi declared it a national disaster. 
UNAIDS estimates between 500-700 Kenyans die 
daily from the pandemic. 

HIV/AIDS in Kenya has been on an uphill trend due 
to the dramatic increase in the rate of poverty. Today, 


about 15 million of the population towards 30 million 
are living or surviving on less than $ 1 per day. Nyanza 
province which has a 2976 rate of HIV infection, the 
highest in the country, also suffers the highest poverty 
rate of 63%. 

The Kenyan National AIDS and Sexually Transmit- 
ted Disease Control Programme (NASCOP) estimated 
that Kenya has about 1 million orphaned children. 
Young women are seriously affected by the AIDS epi- 
demic. The HIV rate of infection of young women aged 
15-19 years is six times higher as compared to that of 
the male population. They are also forced out of school 
when someone in the family is ill. 
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Christine (5^ from right) shares the message of hope with the youth choir in her congregation. 
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Prostitution is classified among the worst forms of 
child labour in the International Organization conven- 
tion No.182, which has been ratified by 66 countries. 
However, surprisingly enough, Kenya is not among 
them. Yet, the physical and psychological hazards of 
child prostitution, even without the prevalence of HIV/ 
AIDS, are well known. In the slums, the sexual abuse of 
children is saddening. Alcoholism is a widespread prob- 
lem and some children are even sent to the dumps and 
streets and come back with money in the evening. 
Children as young as eight years old are the sole bread 
winners. Girls who drop out of school are sold to be 
domestic workers in a quest for survival for the AIDS- 
affected families. 

People living with AIDS (P.L.W.A) in Kenya are not 
regarded as worthy human beings who, for that mat- 
ter, require basic human needs. Instead they are dis- 
criminated against, starting from the hospitals where 
they are diagnosed to the neighbourhoods where they 
live. Stigmatization is evident since they are regarded 
as sinners who do not deserve to live, speak, or even 
mingle with those uninfected. The Kenyan government 
has yet again failed in the total commitment to fight 
HIV/AIDS. À colossal amount of money was spent on 
drafting an inclusive curriculum for schools concern- 
ing HIV/AIDS. However, the empowering of teachers 
through training on the use of HIV/AIDS curriculum 
sometimes lacked. 

Everyone has a right to live life at its fullest. It is 
only by experiencing unconditional love despite any 
physical, mental or health conditions one may undergo 
that we are to do so. 
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It is for this challenging reason that the Kenya Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (KELC) is enhancing its par- 
ticipation towards this noble direction of alleviating 
human suffering. 


Intervention Taken by KELC 


KELC has a Behaviour Change Programme (BCP) which 
addresses the HIV/AIDS problem in Kenya. The church 
could no longer afford to lose congregants from the 
disease and remain adamant. The first step had to be 
taken with some urgency. These first steps lead to the 
birth of a new programme. 

BCP mainly suggests that the participants at- 
tend our workshops and seminars concerning is- 
sues surrounding HIV/AIDS such as sexuality, pros- 
titution, pre & extra marital relationships, virgin- 
ity, chastity and living a holistic life, conducted 
through the study of Scriptures (Bible). The facili- 
tators' training of the program expands their in- 
volvement in disseminating information about HIV/ 
AIDS to people. 

The Program operates under the AIDS Desk of 
the church, and has trained several peer-educators 
from all the KELC Parishes. Other achievements un- 
der this desk are: KELC is the first and only church 
in Kenya to have come-up with an HIV/AIDS policy 
statement and strategic Plan. It has been distrib- 
uted to the higher authorities of our government 
including the Ministry of Health and United Nation 
Children Education Fund (UNICEF). 





Christine and her sisters opened their home and offered a meal to her new friends from the African Youth Consultation. 
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The Policy and Strategic plan addresses vital is- 
sues included in statements, as highlighted below: 


l. Raise HIV/AIDS issues high on Church agenda 


2. Empower & build church capacity to deal with 
the pandemic. 


3. Promote human rights and affirm dignity and 
justice to all infected with a view of reducing 
stigma & discrimination. 


4. Control HIV transmission by preventive initia- 
tives such as visiting Voluntary Counselling and 
Testing (VCT) - Centers and Abstinence. 


5. Provide care and support to those living with 
and affected by HIV/AIDS. 


6. Promote a HIV/AIDS free generation of children 
aged 5 to 14 years through character formation. 


7. Collaboration with Inter-government agencies 
and NGO's involved in HIV/AIDS. 


KELC has also a well managed and operational pro- 
gram on the girl child called Pangani Lutheran Chil- 
dren Center (PLCC), which rehabilitates street chil- 
dren so that they become useful citizens. PLCC basi- 
cally stretches and consolidates its human & other 
resources toward withdrawing girls from the streets. 

In one conference, a minister in-charge of HIV/AIDS 
in the President's office said that “by removing one 
girl from the streets we remove an entire family and we 
can easily win the war”. His remarks were well advised 
and timely since as a girl child grows on the street 
with all the abuse, she is more vulnerable to becoming 
pregnant, or worse, contracting HIV/AIDS. 

Here is a challenge to all vibrant youth full of en- 
ergy. If everybody acted responsibly and performed 
their rightful, well-guided duties on reflection of the 
Word of God, then this world will be a better place in 
which to live. 


Christine Mangale is a KELC peer-educator and an active 
youth leader. She is also a participant to the LWF Interna- 
tional Youth Program: Transfomation Through Participa- 
tion where she has spent her internship conducting work- 
shops on Globalization and AIDS. 





PEN-PALS 


lam a Kenyan citizen aged 22, and | would like to have 
a per-friend outside Africa. | am a Lutheran by denomi- 
nation. My hobbies are: listening to music, reading nov- 
els, playing guitar, writing letters, traveling and preach- 
ing the Gospel. | would therefore want a friend with any 
of my hobbies. S/he should be of any age starting from 
15 years to 70 years; s/he must be a Christian of any 
denomination; s/he must be a European of any country; 
s/he must be able to express her/himself in English. 

Tana River Lutheran Parish 

P.O. Box 27 

Garsen 

Kenya 


My name is Salome W/anjiku Mary. | heard that | can 
request a pen-pal via the LWF Youth Desk, and I seri- 
ously need one. | am a member of a Lutheran church, 
and at the moment working as a volunteer at Nuru 
Lutheran Media Ministry. Thank you in advance while 
waiting to hear from you soon. 

Salome Wanjiku Mary 

P.O. Box 223 — 00502 

Karen, Nairobi 

Kenya 

Email: lavsally@yahoo.com 


I would like to have a pen-pal from anywhere in the 
world. lam 21 years old and studying in college. | am 
married and have a son. My hobbies are psychology, 
visiting historical places and exchanging postcards. All 
letters in English, German or Finnish will be answered. 

Mrs. Ukrainskaja Elena 

St. Petersburg 

Antonova-Ovseenko 

9-1-212 

Russia 


lam a 19 year old college student. | want to have a pen 
pal from anywhere in the world. My hobbies are reading, 
watching movies, listening to music, and writing letters. | 
am also very much interested in learning about different 
cultures. | would prefer a young male above my age. 

Lemlem Gobu 

P.O.Box 182827 

Addis Ababa 

Ethiopia 


; My name is Erasto Malila. | am 26 years old and a gradu- 


ate of Tumani University in Iringa, Tanzania. | am looking 
for a pen pal who is a young man of my age or over. My 
hobbies are writing and reading news articles, listening 
to music and watching television with spiritual content. 

c/o Elikana Ngogo 

P.O. Box 4310 

Dar Es Salaam, Tanzania 

E-mail: erastomalilaG yahoo.com 








The Ecumenical 
Advocacy Alliance and 
the Commitment of 
Young People 





Founded in December 2000, the Ecumenical Advocacy 
Alliance (EAA) is a new instrument for global advocacy 
which has its raison d'étre in the growing and urgent 
for a vast network of churches and church-related 
organizations to be more coordinated, strategic and 
effective in their advocacy efforts. 

This new ecumenical entity is intended to “be a 
flexible and open instrument enabling participating 
organizations from the broad ecumenical family to work 
strategically on priorities identified as common to our 
witness and work”. 


W/ho is the Ecumenical 
Advocacy Alliance? 


At present, sixty-five churches and church-related 
organizations have joined the Alliance and bring a con- 
stituency to this common work of advocacy of more 
than 100 million people of faith worldwide. Alliance 
participants come from every region of the globe — 
among them the World Council of Churches and 
Lutheran World federation, the YMCA and YWCA, 
Franciscans international and the All Africa Confer- 
ence of Churches, the Presbyterian Church of Korea 
and CIDSE, the Church of Sweden and the Tonga Hu- 
man Rights and Democracy Movement. 

As a broad network of churches and related-organi- 
zations, the Alliance has agreed to focus its work over 
the next four years mainly on two issues: HIV/AIDS and 
global trade. The call to action could not be clearer in 
the face of the devastation that HIV/AIDS brings to indi- 
vidual lives, families, and communities; and in the injus- 
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tices bred by global trade practices that count only 
profits and politics, rather than people or the riches of 
God's creation. The Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance is 
developing for each issue an educational approach as 
well as specific strategies to bring about change. 

The Alliance identified the HIV/AIDS pandemic as 
one of the gravest challenges to health and also "to 
prospects of social and economic development and 
global security". HIV/AIDS' impact is a symptom of 
"systematic economic problems such as under-invest- 
ment in health and unequal access to effective treat- 
ment". It is thus a particularly appropriate issue for 
churches; while governments and private companies 
need to be involved, "churches need to speak out on 
causes, prevention, treatment and consequences". 


EAA's HIV/AIDS campaign 


The Alliance appointed a thirteen member Strategy 
Group to develop goals for the advocacy work on HIV/ 
AIDS and a detailed "Plan of Action". The HIV/AIDS 
Strategy Group met in Geneva in May and October 2001 
and finalized goals and objectives for the campaign. 

Last fall, the Alliance moved rapidly to share the 
plan and prepare the official launch of the campaign 
on World AIDS Day (1* December 2001) with the theme 
^l care...Do you? The Churches say yes!”. 

In parallel with the campaign launch in Geneva, 
launch events were held in New York (USA), Toronto 
(Canada), St. Petersburg (Russia), Nairobi (Kenya), 
Kampala (Uganda), Chiang Mai (Thailand), and Quito 
(Ecuador). À comprehensive toolkit of resource mate- 








rials, including a CD-ROM of the UNAIDS Library, 
was provided to participants. 


EAA's Global Trade 
campaign 


The Global Trade Strategy Group held its sec- 
ond meeting in February 2002 and has drafted 
a Plan of Action which has now gone out to Alli- 
ance participants for their review and com- 
ments. The Strategy Group intends to finalize 
the Plan of Action in May, with plans of launch- 
ing the campaign in September-November 2002. 


How can young people get 
involved? 


Young people, who generally are the most vital and 
active forces within contemporary societies, can con- 
tribute to Alliance's objectives in many ways. First of 
all, if young people are members of churches and re- 
lated-organizations not yet participants of the Alliance, 
they could encourage their organizations to join the 
Alliance, arguing that their participation will reinforce 
the network of churches and their determination to 
achieve concrete actions on HIV/AIDS and Global 
Trade. In the case of young people belonging to a 
participating organization, their commitment is ur- 
gently needed in the Alliance HIV/AIDS campaign. 
Young people are particularly concerned and threat- 
ened by HIV/AIDS which takes the life of 8000 persons 
inthe African continent each day. Young people should 
read the Alliance's HIV/AIDS Plan of Action, review it 
and comment its Goals and Objectives in order to iden- 
tify action points where they could intervene. 

In its HIV/AIDS Plan of Action, the Alliance defined 
four main goals: 


1. Urgechurches to work for the dignity and rights 
of people living with HIV/AIDS and for an atti- 
tude of care and solidarity that rejects all forms 
of stigmatization and discrimination. 


2. Promote HIV/AIDS prevention activities that ad- 
dress root causes of vulnerability. 


3. Mobilizeresources to prevent HIV/AIDS and for 
care and treatment of people living with and 
affected by HIV/AIDS. 


4. [ncrease access to care and treatment for 
people living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. 





Young people could significantly contribute to the 
first and second goals. An objective of the first goal is to 
“develop and share experiences, policies, strategies 
and educational resources that facilitate open discus- 
sion on issues related to HIV/AIDS.” This could be a 
privileged objective for young activists. Since young 
people have a unique capacity to communicate between 
themselves on issues concerning their age groups, they 
could be the primary actors promoting awareness and 
education on HIV/AIDS pandemic - especially in South- 
ern countries where youth represent the overwhelming 
majority of the populations. As young people are more 
open to new ideas and strategies, they are more in- 
clined to "break the silence that surrounds issues of 
sexuality," “support effective methods to prevent the 
transmission of HIV/AIDS” (Objectives of goal II of POA). 
As communicators and educators, young activists are 
well qualified to achieve the Alliance's goals and objec- 
tives regarding the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 

Similarly, young people from churches and church- 
related organizations will be the driving force of the 
Global Trade campaign. Às witnessed recently in Se- 
attle, Góteborg, Genova, young people are at tbe fore- 
front of the struggle against neoliberal policies which 
maintain the majority of humanity in poverty. Their 
sense of justice and equity, courage and determination 
are highly valued qualities needed by the Alliance to 
promote its trade campaign both globally and locally. 


EAA would like to welcome you to the global poster 
competition against HIV/AIDS-related stigma and dis- 
crimination.! The competition is part of the HIV/AIDS 
Campaign of the Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance. 


The toolkit and associated resources are also avail- 
able on the Alliance website at www.e-alliance.ch 
in English, French and Spanish. 








Is there a Youth-Life 
in Central Eastern 


Europe? 


BvZsuzsA Certainly yes! Last summer the Hungarian Lutheran 


RIHAY 


Youth organised its 4th “Szélrózsa” (Wind-rose) festi- 
val. It took place in Kismaros, in the Danube-bend, 
close to Budapest, in a picturesque landscape. More 
than 1,700 young and not so young Lutherans from 
Hungary and abroad attended this event. The 4-day 
festival presented concerts and conducted lectures, 
discussions, various presentations, handicraft work- 
shops, dance-houses, workshops and worship services. 
The theme of the event was: "You've got a call!” This 
ambiguous sentence could refer to a mobile call, but 
also the call we've gotten from God. 

The main topics of the event were: "Free will or 
outside determination”, “Outer and inner environ- 
ment-pollution", "What is culture?" We invited promi- 
nent personalities, scientist, university professors, 
and artists who gave us input from a secular and 
scientific point of view. After every lecture, theolo- 
gians exchanged views with the lectures from the 
secular sector where we learned the Church's teach- 
ings on the subject being discussed. Questions were 
raised and answered in order to get closer to the 
main question: What does it mean to be a Lutheran 
nowadays? 

Connected to this event was the follow up to pre- 
vious meetings on networking among the Lutheran 
youth in Europe. In consultation with LWF-YICAS, we 
invited Central and Eastern European Lutheran Youth 
Leaders, to provide a platform for exchange and shar- 
ing. Some of them joined already the Szélrózsa. How- 
ever, due to language barriers, the most interesting 
events for them probably were the musical presenta- 
tions, the handicraft possibilities and the Hungarian 
lessons organised extra for them. Nevertheless, | was 
told that they enjoyed the whole gathering. 

Following the festival, the various Lutheran youth 
leaders gathered in Budapest for an intensive one-day 
meeting. It was not only presenting each organisation 
and activities, but this occasion served for launching 
the cooperation, sharing of information and strategy 
on youth ministries. Thus, this gave birth to the Cen- 
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tral Eastern European Lutheran Youth Network 
(CEELYN). Countries/Churches represented on this 
meeting were Latvia, Lithuania, Croatia, Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Finn Lutheran minorities from Russia, German 
Lutheran Minorities from Romania, and Hungarian 
Lutheran Minorities from Romania. 

I presented a discussion the present situation of youth 
leaders and the challenges of the church in the changing 
world, especially in Eastern Europe. The group identified 
the major common challenges we face as being: 


1. Leadership formation of youth and youth work- 
ers in a changing world 


2. Communication at various levels such as 


a. international, ecumenical and local 
b. between Church Leaders and Youth leaders 


3. Outreach to the 'unchurched' 
4. lack of grassroots participation 


5. lack or little social awareness, especially on 
pressing issues like HIV/AIDS and human traf- 
ficking. 


We brainstormed goals and possible strategies to ad- 
dress these challenges. This resulted to two major 
attainable goals within a theme “Eastern Europe: With- 
out Borders or Boundaries?” 


GOALS: 


1. Toidentify and use effective youth ministry strat- 
egies applicable to our contexts. 


This would mean that churches should be able 
to recruit and train credible (role model), com- 
mitted, skilled youth workers and youth leaders 
at the local, national and international levels. 


2. To strengthen and sustain youth ministries/ 
organisations with strong and deep spirituality. 


SIRATEGY 
1. Toinform each other (CEELYN) of ongoing and 
future activities, challenges and prayer re- 


quests, quarterly, starting September 30" 2002. 


2. Toinform church leaders about CEELYN regu- 
larly. 


3. To disseminate information to all involved in 
local and national level. 


4. Toestablish a data-bank of effective youth pro- 
grams in CEE. 


Participants agreed to follow up the exchange at the 
Russian Lutheran Youth Gathering in Moscow, in 2003 
Mr. Dusan Sandor of the Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in the Slovak Republic was 
elected as the Regional Coordinator until the next 
meeting. 


Zsuzsa Rihay is a member of The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Hungary. She also works for the World Student 
Christian Conference — Europe as the program coordina- 
tor of the "Lingua Franca. " 


Reflections from Hungary to Latvia 


A year has passed since the first CEELYN regional meet- 
ing of LWF in Budapest, but many unforgettable and 
unchangeable impressions remain. 

I am very glad to have had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate at the Hungarian Youth Camp in Kismaros. 
The first little shock was caused by suddenly being 
among more than one thousand hungarian young 
people.This was easily dispelled by our nice small com- 
munity of non-hungarian speaking international guests 
and our common activities. The regular Hungarian les- 
sons and the following opportunities to use our very 
basic knowlegde of this language was a great try to 
integrate us in the community there. The very good 
organization of the camp, the large and interesting 
progamme, the possibilities to develop our creativness 
and the nice atmosphere in general gave me a lot of 
new ideas and experience that I can use later in some 
similar youth gatherings in my country. 

After the great time at the youth gathering in 
Kismaros it was very interesting to hear about the 
situation of youth work in other LWF member churches. 
The opportunity to have an informal exchange of ex- 
perience and ideas helped us to be aware of and to 
understand the common challenges and problems of 
young people in our region, their role in the church 
and in the society in general. 


e What are the critical issues of young persons 
today? 


e Why are the young people attracted to Christian 
faith but not to the Church? 


e How can we improve the communication between 
the youth workers and the church leaders? 


e How does a young person understand being a 
Lutheran? 


These and other questions are important issues that 
have made me often think about the importance of 
gaining a clear overwiev of the situation of youth and 
youthwork in our countries in general. This overview 
included thought about the rationale of strengthening 
the youth network and 
the cooperation of the 
Lutheran youth globally 
and regionally where 
possibilities could be of- 
fered to young people to 
work together and learn 
from each other. 

I believe that the 
new personal contacts 
we have made will be a 
very important basis of 
our common work and ! 
am really looking for- 
ward to our future work 
together. 


Santa Cilevica is the youth 
liaison for the YICAS — 
CEELYN from the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in 
Latvia. 


Bv 
SANTA 
CILEVICA 





Cathedral of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Latvia in the capital city, Riga 
Photo: Andreas Wóhle 
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Pre-Council Workshop 
Message 


September 11 to 13, 2002, Wittenberg, Germany 


The Pre-Council Workshop, held in Wittenberg from 
the 6-8 September 2002 was attended by fourteen 
young adults. They represented churches of eight coun- 
tries, namely the Central African Republic, Colombia, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Romania, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. Furthermore, among these representatives 
were individuals of Bahamian, Hungarian and Indian 
ethnicity living outside their countries of origin. In this 
workshop, the theme being À Multicultural Europe: In 
search of a new vision, we, the participants, not only 
discussed the concept in detail, but also lived the ex- 
perience. 

The theme, introduced to us through an interac- 
tive presentation by Ms. Silke Lechner (Europe's Chair- 
person for the World Student Christian Federation), 
while being relatively new to us in its sociological 
conceptualization, actually mirrored what we as com- 
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munities already go through on a daily basis. She pre- 
sented the concept of critical multiculturalism in which 
one's own identity is strengthened even in the midst of 
being transformed by and transforming other cultures. 
This model is not concerned with numerical plurality 
of different cultures, but rather points to the quality of 
the interaction between them. Our workshop initiated 
aseries of intense and often poignant discussions about 
our varied situations, which became the impetus for 
the creation of our visions on multi-cultural societies. 


Reflections 


With this in mind, we looked at such interactions and 
observed different overlapping processes. Although 
we recognize that culture entails a variety of aspects, 


our main focus centered upon the aspect of ethnic 
diversity. Often, the different cultures are not perceived 
as being on equal footing. For example, even though it 
is possible for both a minority and majority culture to 
have a long-standing historical rootedness within a 
particular country, sometimes the majority culture 
views itself as "the" culture in their country. Thus, we 
realized that culture is closely linked to political and 
economic power structures and interests. 

This is an even stronger issue when we look at the 
way in which the culture of newly arrived people in 
Europe is perceived. If integration is offered, in many 
cases it becomes just a demand to assimilate, which 
gives the immigrants the feeling of being colonized. 
This may lead to suspicion on both sides. Often, people 
of the predominant culture are in fear of their culture 
being "distorted" and thus their identity lost. At the 
same time, the minority cultures are afraid of having to 
give up their traditions in order to be accepted within 
European society. This mutual fear may create barri- 
ers and lead to instances of aggression and exclusion. 

For us youth and young adults, this is a very difficult 
situation. We intensely seek orientation and identity. At 
first glance, it looks as if only three options exist: 


a) choosing the attitude "anything goes", 
b) deciding to take a fundamentalist perspective 
in which their own culture is closed up from 


any influence or 


C) totally adapting or changing our identity. 
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We see the need to overcome these simplistic options. 
Looking at multicultural processes, we realized that 
culture at all times of human history has not been static, 
but instead is a dynamic process of passing on our own 
traditions, developing them and interacting with oth- 
ers at the same time. This is true on the level of the 
society as well as on the level of the individual. We 
experienced the exchange with young people stem- 
ming from other cultures very positively during this 
pre-council workshop. It is an enriching, and an en- 
lightening process to discover other cultures while 
learning about our own. 


Visions: Core issues and 
challenges 


Four aspects that we have identified as the core issues 
within the European context are: 


e Educational aspect: We urge the churches to 
reflect on its impact on the formation of iden- 
tity. How do our church orders and liturgies 
put into practice what we as Christians pro- 
fess, or do our actions contradict our words? 
Do they teach in their underlying implications 
that other cultures are valued? We believe that 
youth is very sensitive to the underlying mes- 
sages that promote exclusion and we challenge 
you to honestly and critically look at the repre- 
sentation and contribution of youth in church 
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Emesa Koszta from Romania and Jason Singh from Switzerland at work at 


stewards during the 2001 Council meeting. 





decision processes on all levels. As a con- 
crete example we challenge the member 
churches of the LWF to ensure at least the 
20 % youth representation internationally 


and locally. 


e Theological aspect. 
We urge the 
churches to pon- 
der in which di- 
rection theologi- 
cal reflections are 
heading. How do 
the theological 
understandings 
and faith expres- 
sions of different 
cultures enrich 
and influence one 
another? We be- 
lieve that we need 
to weave in differ- 
ent cultures, while 
at the same time 
critiquing those 
elements of cul- 
ture, which pro- 
mote inequality 
and injustice. 
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Political aspect. We urge the churches to work 
for the promotion, critiquing and implementa- 
tion of existing international conventions on 
human rights into concrete practice at the na- 
tional level. How can churches, in the midst of 
seemingly discouraging situations, act together 
in order to have a united voice in the political 
discourse? We believe that churches have to 
further step forward and take an active role in 
shaping the political will in their countries. 


Relational aspect: We urge the churches to cre- 
ate both programmatic and physical space so 
that people can get to know cach other in or- 
der to reduce prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings. Such space is needed on all levels, start- 
ing from the grassroots level up to the national 
level. Does church leadership set an example 
in overcoming mistrust and ignorance? Do they 
seek to restore confidence between different 
cultures and religions, even if their position in 
power is at stake? We believe that it is vital for 
the future of our multicultural communities to 
enhance one's identity at the individual and 
communal levels through the willingness of 
transforming and being transformed by others. 


We fully appreciate and 
recognize the already 
existing work of the 
Lutheran World Federa- 
tion (LWF) with regard 
to the dialogue between 
cultures. However, we 
further encourage all 
LWF member churches 
in concerted efforts to- 
wards a new way of liv- 
ing together - a just and 
inclusive multicultural 
society. In this effort, we 
commit ourselves and 
urge all of us to go back 
to our communities and 
formulate visions that 
radically improve the 
relations between cul- 
-—— tures. Imagine how things 
ae could be different... 
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Patty Solomon, a steward, at the door of the Castle Church 
where Martin Luther nailed the 95 these 
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Latin American 
Youth Networks 


Strengthen 


Commitment 


In October 17-21, 2003, eight young people from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia and El Salvador 
met in Buenos Aires. The three Andean, Southern Cone 
and Central America sub-regions were represented. It 
was an opportunity for the Latin American Youth Net- 
works' representatives to meet again after the IX Latin- 
American Congress in Rodeio 12 - Brazil where three 
regional communication youth networks had been es- 
tablished in the region. Since 1998, young people from 
those three Latin-American sub-regions have shared 
concerns, projects and ideas through these networks. 
However, addressing a major issue was yet a pending 
task. The time has finally come for a renewal of that 
structure, aiming to bring some concrete interactive 
actions in the region facing a social reality of inequal- 
ity among those who are equals in God's eyes. The 
group in Buenos Aires gathered around the theme Youth 
against Economic and Social Injustice. Argentina, one of 
the most affected countries in the region by neo-lib- 
eral economic globalization, was selected as the venue 
for this event. 

We shared experiences about the various local 
expressions of the effect of this oppressive model 
of economic globalization. We also discussed our 
visions and some alternatives implemented in the 
Latin American areas nowadays. “A sharper sensi- 
tivity about the globalized world in which we live is 
required and we are summoned to deal with social 
and economic injustices," was one of the conclu- 
sions of the group. "In order to achieve a certain 
group of goals to overcome those injustices and to 
engage young people in the decision making pro- 
cess, asystematic regional youth work as a key tool 
is necessary", the attendants added. So the main 
Objectives for the next two years were built on the 
basis of equipping youth in developing new models 
of sustainable work against social and economic in- 
justice. This process would strengthen the youth 
networks as well. The commitment of these Latin 
American (LÀ) youth seeks a proactive involvement 


of theyoungpeople facing the negative effects of eco- 
nomic globalization and especially focusing in the 
Latin American region. As members of an account- 
able communion, these LÀ young people felt called 
to seek common denominators on current concerns, 
whereas the regional youth networks pursue trans- 
formation for both church and society. "Becoming 
multipliers of the various experiences would en- 
gage many young people to share visions, resources 
and expectations. Therefore, allowing us all to un- 
dertake concrete actions against economic injus- 
tice in society and to promote accountability within 
and among the churches" is their concluding state- 
ment after the meeting. 
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A monument in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
with protest slogans. 
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Mensaje de 
las Redes 
Juveniles 
Luteranas 
de 


Latinoamerica 


A los Presidentes y Obispos de las Iglesias Luteranas 
miembro de la FLM en Latinoamérica Mensaje de las 
Redes Juveniles Luteranas de Latinoamérica Estimados 
hermanos y hermanas: Durante el pasado mes de octu- 
bre, ocho jóvenes, provenientes de cinco países latinoa- 
mericanos y miembros de distintas iglesias de la comu- 
nión luterana, nos reunimos en Buenos Aires en un taller 
enmarcado dentro de la temática de la globalización, 
intitulado: “Jóvenes contra la injusticia económica”, aus- 
piciado por la Oficina para la Juventud en la Iglesia y la 
Sociedad del Departamento de Misión y Desarrollo. El 
mismo resultó a la vez fructífero para evaluar y fortale- 
cer la tarea de las redes juveniles luteranas conforma- 
das tras el IX congreso latinoamericano reunido en el 
año 1998 en Rodeio 12 - Brasil. 

El programa se centró en la problemática de la 
Globalización económica y el impacto que la misma 
tiene en nuestra región como eje temático central. Al 
mismo tiempo pudimos evaluar las experiencias de 
las redes juveniles en la distintas subregiones, las for- 
mas en que fueron implementadas tras el congreso en 
Rodeio 12 y los alcances de sus impactos. Como jóve- 
nes luteranos compartimos nuestras visiones y espe- 
ranzas acerca de nuestras iglesias y sociedades, 
inmersas en una realidad atravesada por el 
avasallamiento de las políticas neoliberales implanta- 
das en la región que han sido utilizadas desde el ámbi- 
to del poder formal como instrumento de opresión de 
nuestros pueblos. 

En nuestros contextos estamos llamados a enfren- 
tar las actuales desigualdades económicas y sociales 
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One of the international bank buildings in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina marked with protest slogan 


que trae consigo la globalización económica como prin- 
cipal instrumento actual del sistema capitalista. Tanto 
los fenómenos que se suceden en nuestra región como 
aquellos con comunes denominadores generales que 
requieren una mirada más global son criticables des- 
de muchos aspectos, aunque enfocamos especialmen- 
te nuestro interés en las formas que atentan contra la 
vida y la creación de Dios. Estamos convencidos de 
que este “destino” no es inevitable y que como Jóve- 
nes Luteranos en comunión de fe podemos encontrar 
alternativas, que con la ayuda de Dios nos guíen a 
construir acciones concretas que puedan ser asumi- 
das en la defensa de estos problemas y en el esfuerzo 
para superarlos. 

Las propuestas pueden materializarse en un apren- 
dizaje relevante para el liderazgo y, por lo tanto, invo- 
lucrar alos jóvenes en el proceso de toma de decisio- 
nes en las iglesias. Esperamos entonces que este pro- 
ceso invite a un nümero cada vez mayor de jóvenes a 
una misión transformadora de cara a nuestras realida- 
des subregionales y a aquellas de nuestras iglesias, y 
que ello influya en términos reales y materiales. 

Desde ya agradecemos a nuestras iglesias por el 
acompañamiento y compromiso responsable, en vistas 
también de que seguiremos necesitando activamente 
de ambos. Es nuestro sentir poder ser multiplicadores 
en nuestros lugares de todas las experiencias 
compartidas y los conocimientos adquiridos en pro de 
una vida humana digna. 


Diciembre 2002 


To the Bishops and Presidents of the Lutheran W/orld Federation 


member churches in Latin-America 


Latin-American Lutheran Youth Networks Message 


Dear sisters and brothers, 


In October 2002, eight young people from member 
churches of the Lutheran communion in five Latin Ameri- 
can countries came together in Buenos Aires for a work- 
shop focusing on the issue of Globalization. This work- 
shop, named "Youth against economic injustice," was 
promoted by the LWF - Youth in Church and Society 
Desk. The time spent together was also useful to evalu- 
ate and strengthen the development of the Lutheran 
Youth Networks established after the 9th Latin Ameri- 
can Lutheran Congress in 1998 in Rodeio 12, Brazil. 

The program focused on the topic of Economic 
Globalisation and its impact in the region. At the same 
time, we also reviewed the experiences of the youth 
networks in each particular sub-region: the goals, 
implementation and achievements. 

As Lutheran youth, we shared our visions and hopes 
about our churches and societies. We are currently im- 
mersed in a reality affected by the powerful neo-liberal 
politics implanted in the region. This neo-liberalism has 
used the formal power structure as an instrument of 
oppression towards our people. In our contexts, we are 
summoned to struggle against the current economic and 
social inequalities arising from Economic Globalisation 
as the major instrument of capitalism. 

Theimpacts of Economic Globalisation in our region 
and globally are widespread and need to be addressed. 
We are specifically focused on the impacts that threaten 
life and God's creation. As a communion of faith-based 
Lutheran Youth, guided and helped by God, the more 
we are convinced that this "destiny" is not unavoidable, 
the more we believe we must find alternatives. We need 
to promote concrete actions to address such problems 
and work together to overcome them. 


Proposals emerging from this workshop ail lead 
to learning and leadership formation which become 
an opportunity for youth to be involved in the decision 
making process of our churches. We hope that this 
process will invite an increasing number of youth to 
participate in a transforming mission vis-a vis our sub- 
regional contacts and the contacts of our churches. 
We hope too that this may impact them concretely. 

We are thankful to our churches for their support 
and responsible commitment - we shall continue need- 
ing both of them. In the pursuit of dignity for human life 
and all God's creation, it is our aim to become proac- 
tive multipliers by sharing our experiences and ac- 
quired knowledge. 
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The Latin American Youth Network 
Workshop's participants in 
downtown Buenos Aires. 


Symbol of the ‘Mothers of the 
May Plaza' in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
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Called to 
be Humble 
Servants 


North American Youth 
Consultation 


Background 


Twelve youth from the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Canada, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 
and the Latvian Evangelical Church Abroad met in 
Denver, Colorado as the first North American Youth 
Consultation (NAYC) of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. We prayed together, studied several parables, 
and shared in the Eucharist. In addition, we conversed 
with theologians, discussed the state of our churches 
in relation to young adults and participated in the city- 
wide Marade in memory of Dr. Martin Luther King Jun- 
ior. At the close, we dialoged with church leaders about 
what we had come to know about each other and our 
churches. Out of this discussion and work, we found 
that the problems of individual and systematic vio- 
lence is of primary concern to many young adults of 
North America. We have agreed to support each other 
and work together to oppose this violence in our own 
places of ministry. We offer the following as a diagnosis 
of our world and vision for our future. 


Diagnosis of Our Situation 

As young people living in North America, we acknowl- 
edge that our lives are broken by sin. We are caught in a 
state of spiritual poverty and are heirs to a culture of 
violence. We do not do justice, love kindness, or walk 
humbly with God. As we grow apart from our Creator, we 
are distanced from humanity and creation. In our indi- 
vidualism, we are consumed by ourselves and become 
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The first ever LWF NAYC participants. 


insensitive to injustice. We grow helpless in the over- 
whelming face of impersonal pain. In an effort to cope, 
many youth sink into apathy or complacency, and be- 
come numbed, treating any pain but their own casually. 

Having experienced the pain of being convicted of 
this sin, we are tired and frustrated by the injustice that 
surrounds us. We are certain that we cannot redeem 
creation and yet are driven by the passion of the Gospel 
to live in ways that work for the healing of the world. 

We want to live in the light of the Gospel, and be- 
cause we cherish the support of the faith community, 
we want to be a significant, active body in the Church. 
Although we have powerful capabilities to impact in- 
justice as youth, we often don't have a recognized place 
in the churches. We are no longer little children in our 
parents' congregations, and we don't have traditional 
families of our own. We often live transient, unrooted 
lives, which, while it can leave us feeling unsupported 
in the communities of faith, can bring the valuable gift 
of perspective to the larger church. Too many of our 
friends and peers have seen the persistent self-righ- 
teousness and exclusion practiced by many North 
American Christians, and choose to distance them- 
selves from the community they crave. We share in 
this sorrow at the fallenness of the Church and call our 
churches to live up to the high calling of humble ser- 
vice to all God's people. 

We, as North American youth, are passionately 
committed to revisioning the Church's public life. We 
realize that as we work for justice, complacency and 
apathy will continue to be our biggest hindrances. The 


urgency which motivates change needs to be continu- 
ally cultivated in order to change our dominant way ot 
life. Currently in our world, inaction and complacency 
are catalysts for injustice. Our structures and systems 
act contradictorily to the Gospel proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ, specifically through: 


e Violence - Violence saturates our society. Nearly 
every aspect of our common lives is enveloped 
in violence. In fact, war no longer horrifies us 
and we have come to expect violence in the 
media. This reflects the nature of our social, 
political and religious lives. Violence against 
women, aboriginal peoples, those who are 
homeless, physically and mentally disabled 
people, children, the elderly, and ail others 
who do not have the ability to defend them- 
selves, has become too easy for us to overlook. 
We also recognize that all people experience 
violence in one form or another in their lives. 
As Christians, we have a responsibility to stand 
with the dispossessed and against violence. 


©  Warasanacceptable political tool - We as North 
American youth - especially from the United 
States of America - do not and cannot support 
the policies of violence which our elected po- 
litical leaders deem currently necessary. War 
is not an acceptable tool on any level. We call 
our churches - individually and collectively — 
to take an active role in critiquing the US 
government's "War Against Terrorism." We also 
call our churches to strongly oppose the pros- 
pect of a war against Iraq. 


There are also many more subtle forms of violence 
wrapped up in our way of life: 


e Economic Globalization — One specific form of 
violence which continues to grow is the system 
of economic globalization. Governments from 
countries in the North use their economic influ- 
ence in the international community to force 
smaller, economically weaker nations to sub- 
sist on less than a just profit. This contributes 
to the comfortable standard of living for most 
of the people in North America and to the in- 
creasing consumerist culture in affluent societ- 
ies. North American economic influence extends 
through lines of information, media, and poli- 
tics. It affects everyone in the world. As Chris- 
tians, we have a responsibility to live simply so 
that others may simply live and to publicly de- 
nounce systems of economic globalization. Prac- 
tically this includes such simplicities as serv- 
ing fair-trade coffee during our congregational 





fellowship hours. We are called to live justly 
even in these most ordinary aspects of our ev- 
eryday lives. 


Exclusion — Another specific example of the vio- 
lence prevalent in our society is the exclusion 
which permeates our way of life. As a society, 
we each participate in individual and institu- 
tional racism, discrimination, sexism, 
heterosexism, and many other methods of ex- 
clusion. Many think they claim the power to 
determine who is acceptable and who is not. 
As Christians, we are called to live out radical 
inclusion which continues our Lord's pattern of 
eating with outcasts and sinners. 


Poverty - The poverty which plagues our world 
is one of the most visible examples of violence. 
As the gap between the rich and the poor wid- 
ens, there are more and more who are unable 
to find enough to eat. The poor are faced with 
inadequate medical care, poorer education, and 
other unfulfilled basic needs. The inequalities 
of education and the exploitation of resources 
allow a few to live comfortably in overabun- 
dance while many others wrestle to survive. As 
Christians, we are called not to insulate our- 
selves from the poor around us, but to work for 
the sake of those we oppress. We remember 
that Christ lived among the poor. 


Violence against our bodies - Violence extends, 
unfortunately, even to the portrayal of sexual- 
ity and body image in our societies. Our media 
desensitizes people way past the point of see- 
ing themselves as reflections of God. In response 
to an internalized violence, individuals so such 
things as impose impossible personal stan- 
dards of beauty and harm others through sexual 





A protest sign during the 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
matade where the NAYC 
participants joined, 
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violence. As Christians, we are called to live in 
ways which affirm the body as created good 
and which do not use people as objects. 


support young adults in their work. Especially 
because of the transitory nature of North Ameri- 
can young adults, it would be best if this sup- 
port included a staff person to assist in facili- 
tating and maintaining connections between 
them. It is also necessary that someone be able 
to speakto the churches on behalf of the youth 
who embody the Communion's forgotten 
middle. It would be best if this ministry could 
serve the entire communion in North America. 


Our Vision for the Churches 


The healing of the world is evidence of God's active 
Spirit, and our participation in God's work is critical. 
We need to do this by prophetically using our lives, 
our bodies and our faith in the global community. We 
are confident that as we are healed, we are also deliv- e Education and sharing of information — We have 
erers of healing. found that one of the most powerful tools in 

Especially important in this work will be: working for social change is the sharing of sto- 


Prayer - we realize that we must be grounded 
in prayer and in the local assembly of the 
Church. We therefore commit to daily prayer 
for peace, reconciliation, and each other. We 
also will remain active in the Church in our 
local contexts, working for peace and justice 
not just on Sunday mornings. 


Calling the North American churches to employ a 
person to coordinate young adult ministries. — lt 
is important that the North American churches 
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ries. Stories about our sisters and brothers in 
Christ give voice to our oppression and make it 
personal. Through stories, we can claim the 
social wounds that bind us and receive the gifts 
of passion and urgency needed help heal these 
wounds. Information can free people from igno- 
rance, indifference and apathy. Resources such 
as www.tamethemonster.org can be valuable 
clearinghouses for stories and research. As 
most of the media does not offer balanced or 
accurate information about the impact of our 
actions on the rest of the world, it is critical 
that we make intentional connections outside 
of North America to inform ourselves and our 
churches about the difficulties of churches and 
people around the world. 


Working to bring people from apathy to passion 
and urgency — Apathy only continues to support 
the systems which further divide our world. 
There is a clear connection between the 
Gospel's freedom and the passion and urgency 
for action on behalf of the oppressed. Às we 
work to change systems of violence, we must 
also acknowledge, both to ourselves and to the 
world, that we bear a share of the responsibil- 
ity and the blame for the injustice in our world. 
It is in accepting this burden that we can work 
passionately and urgently to reverse the injus- 
tices in our world. 


Doing our part as churches and congregations in 
reforming our culture of violence - Most mem 
bers of the North American Lutheran churches 
live as privileged members of a privileged soci- 
ety. Even in our habitual actions, therefore, we 
are often guilty of violence. Our churches as 
organizations are not isolated from the global 
economy, so the impact of their actions must 
also be carefully considered. The churches are 
called to prophetic stewardship which chal- 
lenges society's expectations of ease and com- 


fort. Specifically in the various gathering events 
of the organized church, we must be careful 
that our choices are not wasteful. 


e We committo a gathering of young adults to equip 
participants for action. — Seeing the need for 
education and the building of community among 
young adults, we will work towards a gathering 
which can equip and support young adults for 
work in the world, After an initial time of forma- 
tion and study together, the participants will 
be sent out to work on specific projects in their 
home communities, drawing upon their gifts and 
contexts. During this work, we hope that par- 
ticipants will stay in regular contact for sup- 
port. After a suitable period of time, partici- 
pants will gather again to discuss further work 
and the gains of their current projects. 


Our Commitment 
to Each Other 


As participants of the North American Youth Consulta- 
tion 2003, we commit to: 


* daily prayer for peace, reconciliation, our 
church leaders, the environment and each 
other; 

e opposing violence in our own lives; 

e taking part in political advocacy for the voiceless; 


e buying less and buying it responsibly; 


e educating ourselves regarding our personal im- 
pact on the global system; 


e sharing what we learn with each other — remain- 
ing in contact for support and accountability; 


+ Working towards a North American young adult 
gathering; 


e Creating community amongst our peers in min- 
istry and beginning the process of networking; 


e We will seek to correspond with at least one 
LWF youth liaison from the South and encour- 
age other youth to also make such connections. 


Letters to the 
Editor 


I am a member of the global and European leadership of 
the World Student Christian Federation (WSCF), and the 
editor-in-chief of our global ecumenical journal. | am inter- 
ested in receiving your ‘Youth Magazine”. It would be great 
if you could send me a copy from this issue. | would also like 
to send you ours. Thanks in advance. 

Szabolcs Nagypál, Hungary 


Editor's note: The LWF Youth desk and WSCF {Europe} 
have been actively cooperating the last two years through 
participating in each other's events and sharing ideas. 


| have seen your youth magazine from a friend and | write 
to you because | want to get your attractive and informa- 
tive magazine. ! will be very glad if you send me the Maga- 
zine for use in the church. God bless your work. 

Mulugeta Wondimu, Ethiopia 


| grip this good occasion to tender my fathomless gratitude 
to you for the Youth Magazine which you promptly send 
me. You are virtually doing me a world of good to enable 
me to hear and know what is happening among out 
Lutheran youths worldwide. Thank you very much for ex- 
tending your good services to me. 

Rev. Owaleebe, Nigeria 


We received the copy from you soon after a transformation 
course and we found the Magazine No. 47 being of much 
interest. It is full of transformation aspects. Rich ideas came to 
us and we are now working enthusiastically on our welfare 
Objectives. As well, it helped us to know what is being done 
by youth on the other side of the world. Could you please 
also help us to link with friends who are participating in the 
fight against world poverty and who are initiating working 
to pull the world characters near Christ? Let us fashion anew 
this generation making it close to Christ again. 

Wilbert Tatira, Zimbabwe 


Dear Wilbert, 
Thank you for using the LWF youth magazine in your min- 
istry. Regarding contacts, we are planning to publish a 
Lutheran Youth Directory this year where you would be 
able to learn about the challenges of young people in their 
respective communities. We will send you one when we 
complete this project. 

Editor 


It is my honor and pleasure to have this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation for the good you have 


been doing to inform us and to equip us with knowledge 
of various Lutheran issues around the globe. Your maga- 
zine is so expressive and impressive, it really cater to what 
is relevant for its audience. God bless you. Your friend in 
Christ Jesus, 

Fred Angels Musika, South Africa 


lam a Tanzanian, 27 years of age and member of the 
Fvangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, Meru Diocese. | 
am a graduate of Business administration from Mzumbe 
University (1998-2001). | am currently working with Chris- 
tian organization called Tanzania Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students (TAFES] where | am the Training Secretary of South- 
ern zone. We are equipping students of higher learning 
for Christ and our mission is "Students reaching students for 
Christ." | want to partner with you in serving Christ. Please 
inform me how to participate in youth conferences like you 
featured in your recent magazine. | also would like to re- 
ceive your magazine. 

Henry Maware, Tanzania 
Dear Henry, 
The Lutheran World Federation Youth desk officially sends 
an invitation to the Church Leader and Youth Liaison of 
member churches. | suggest you contact them if you are 
interested in participating in LWF Youth events. 

Editor 


| appreciate your efforts towards producing the magazine 
and making sure that | receive a copy. | was very excited 
when | saw the picture taken by Stefan on the first page. 
He is really a good photographer. | was also pleased to 
read the interview with my Bishop Mdegella by Jenny 
Dewar. | am also involved in similar activities here in Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania. | write for an African newspaper. God 
bless all of you in the team! 

Erasto Malila, Tanzania 


In response to the 2001 Pre-Council Workshop message 
from Zimbabwe 


The greatest challenge that the church has in regard to 
violence against youth is political violence. Young people 
have become and continue to be targets of political violence. 
Young people have been forcibly recruited to campaign for 
certain political parties. Those people that resisted have been 
violently assaulted and some were beaten to death. Some of 
them participated under severe force and threat. 


Due to unemployment, young people are promised small 
sum of money or some food to lure them to join. | believe 
that this is an abuse of power of those in position and should 
be allowed to continue. Therefore, here are some pro- 
posed steps to eradicate this abuse: 


= Strengthen the role of civil society, including the 
church, in order to speak out without fear; 
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s Create and strengthen church-watch locally, re- 
gional and international (LWF and in the ecumeni- 
cal movement); 


» Create awareness among young people in conflict 
resolution, transformation and peace building; 


» Increase awareness among young people on is- 
sues surrounding economic injustice; 


" Support various youth initiatives on ecumenical 
movement; 


a Empower churches in engaging political parties 
and government systems on issues of violence and 
democracy. 

Rev. Kenneth Sibanda, Youth Director Zimbabwe 


Editor's note: THE LWF Youth desk had received a few 
responses to the invitation of the LWF Council through a 
resolution to discuss the above mentioned message regard- 
ing violence. It was printed on the youth magazine no. 47. 


Upcoming Event 


October 2003: The commencement event of the Interna- 
tional Youth Program: Transformation through Participa- 
tion {IYP-TTP) will be held in Asia {tentative place is Batam 
Island, Indonesia). The participants in this first ever LWF 
youth leadership formation will share their respective in- 
ternship projects, visit communities affected by neo-liberal 
economic globalization and assess the whole program for 
future considerations. 


Upcoming Youth 
Magazine 


The youth magazine no. 50 will be a special one. It will 
focus on the issue of "Economic Globalization" drawing 
from the experiences of the youth leaders in the Interna- 
tional Youth Program: Transformation through Participa- 
tion. It will also feature the highlights of the Pre-Assembly 
Youth Conference in Guelph, Ontario, Canada (July 12- 
18, 2003) and the LWF Assembly in Winnipeg, Canada 
(July 21-31, 2003). If you would like to contribute, you 
may send your articles or other information by October 
31, 2003. 
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God Remains: 

A North American 
Journey to Denver 
and Back Home 


"Aren't there nights when 
you cannot sleep because 
the pain has hit you too 
strongly?" 


The question careened through my mind like a 
mouse in my brain running blindly through every tun- 
nel and over every winding bridge. The eight of us sat 
silently in our padded room listening to one another 
breathe while an unnamed presence hovered in our 
midst. Someone cleared their throat and shifted on 
the leather couch. We waited. 

“Well...well what do you mean?" one of us finally 
asked. And the Spirit swelled in anticipation. 

At the start, we couldn't immediately identify the 
pain in our own world here, in North America. Instead, 
we sat—eight white kids in a fancy hotel—and looked 
at one another. I played with my watch and twisted my 
rings. What could we say? 

“I know we live in a world of privilege," someone 
finally offered. Inodded. That was a start. 
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Finally, we sat together in Denver as North Ameri- Bv LINDSAY MACK 


can youth and talked; and, as the days clicked by, 
the Spirit moved. We discovered our similarities. 
We encountered the world. The week was powerful 
and I want to share with you our unexpected real- 
izations and profound transformations. 

“A world of privilege..." an understatement and 
a complication intertwined with our every step and 
decision. Imagine a world of severe luxury. Mangos 
and Papayas in thirty below weather, a red dress 
because your favorite color is red, air-conditioning 
during hot summer months, a newspaper every 
morning, a DVD player, special shampoo for your 
ultra-dry hair, and a CD collection that could fill a 
small library. Àn ambulance is a phone call away, 
police protect our streets, our state representa- 
tives are regular people that listen to the concerns 
of their constituents and I can charge it all on my 
credit card. 

How can l explain to you the deep groove we, as 
North Americans, must constantly crawl away from? 
We are increasingly preoccupied with ourselves— 


Lindsay with Tim Barr of USA 
participating at the Martin Luther 
King Jr. marade. 








*my appearance, my children, my dinner, my free 
time"—and we conveniently forget everything that 
doesn't touch our worlds. Unfortunately, the list of 
heartache that does not touch our worlds is criti- 
cally substantial. We can forget HIV/AIDS in Africa, 
political exploitation in South Àmerica, and the work- 
ers that pick our bananas. Bizarrely, it also includes 
the homeless that wander our the streets outside 
our churches, the woman in line at the grocery store 
paying for her food with financial assistance from 
the government, and the four year old children that 
make guns out of toy legos and pretend to shoot 
each other. 

The irony is that many North Americans are very 
compassionate people. Several nights ago, a speaker 
at a very well attended worship service boldly an- 
nounced, “The problem is that many Christians don't 
know the poor in their communities." From a dark cor- 
ner of the balcony, a lone voice shouted, “Amen!” North 
Americans care, but often not enough to act. We fall 
short, overcome by the disease of apathy. 

For some of us, our experience in Denver was like a 
visit to the chiropractor, and our bones were realigned. 
For others of us, it was like a car accident: our bones 
were broken and mended, but we will always feel the 
ache from the collision. We were stretched and 
kneaded and pulled while something whispered, “open 





your eyes," and suddenly, we needed to care about 
the HIV/AIDS epidemic. We needed to care about 
people who do not have enough to eat. We needed to 
be conscious of the way our lifestyles affect the rest of 
the world. As the days passed, we began to personally 
claim the pain of others. Our Communion of churches 
is shaking with suffering and we have a responsibility 
to respond. 

One of the most painful realities we could not turn 
away from was the suffering within our own communi- 
ties in North America. Our pain is sneaky, hidden, and 
disguised. No matter which way the scale of injustice 
tips, both sides feel the imbalance: injustice affects 
both the oppressor and the oppressed. The world we 
navigate is crumbling and falling apart as our families 
disintegrate, expectations skyrocket for children, and 
mental illness runs rampant through our communities. 
Everywhere, poverty and affluence coexist. We look 
for instant feedback: Medication! Counseling! War! Our 
level of violence has become endemic and fear is a way 
of life. Where, in North America, is the spiritual en- 
counter with a supreme being? Privilege convinces us 
that God isn't necessary and in our tight squeeze of 
control, something is dying. We are quietly asphyxiat- 
ing the Holy Spirit. 

Privilege gives North Americans the power to 
ask the question, "Why should I care about justice 
or injustice?" In Denver, we, as North American 
Youth, realized that we have no choice but to care 
about injustice. This world's disparity must break 
Jesus' heart. Justice is not a standard that we can 
afford to turn on or off. God has a greater calling for 
us. Living in this world is not about living with so- 
cial boundaries. 

Qur world, right here, outside my front door, is 
crying for healing. Let me tell you, it's a humbling pro- 
cess to turn to God when we, as North Americans, are 
constantly trying to prove how great we are. 

We, the North American youth, left Denver called 
by God. The conditions in the South and our—in par- 
ticular the United States —actions in the world de- 
mand our attention. We left convicted of our sin and 
our need. We left with an overpowering sense of re- 
sponsibility and urgency. We had claimed a pain that 
was not our own. 

] thank God that there are nights I cannot sleep. I 
thank God for a spirit of discontentment. God remains. 
This is the reassuring phenomenon in North America. 
As Martin Luther King Jr. said, “Now is the time to 
make justice a reality for all God's children.” 


Lindsay Mack is a member of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church in America. She works at a non-proftt organiza- 
tion working with new immigrants and low income family 
in Minnesota, USA. 


The statue of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr, the leader of the 
America's non violent movement for justice, peace and 
reconciliation 
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Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land Now a 


Reality 


Gathering the Visions and Hopes of Young People 


in the Lutheran Communion 


In 1999, Jerusalem Lutheran 
Bishop. Dr Munib A. Younan, 
invited young people from 
the global Lutheran com- 
munion to visit the Holy 
Land and share in the daily 
life of people there. The 
head of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Jordan 
(ELCJ) was responding to a 
Lutheran World Federation 
(LWF) initiative started by 
the Youth in Church and So- 
ciety (YICAS) desk of the 
Federation's Department 
for Mission and Develop- 
ment (DMD). 

But the Holy Land could 
not host any activity of «Vi- 
sion Beyond 2000,» a YICAS 
series of national and re- 
gional celebrations to wel- 
come the new millennium 
and to gather the hopes and visions of young people. 
The ongoing violence that started in November 2000 
led to the postponement of this initiative several 
times, Meanwhile youth from LWF member churches 
continued to uphold the people of Israel/Palestine 
in their prayers and at various local and regional 
events such as the Asian and African Youth Consulta- 
tions in 2001 and 2002 where youth discussed and 
committed themselves to peace and reconciliation. 
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Bishop Munib Younan of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Jordan speaking with the 
LWF Pilgrimage participants from Chile, Canada 
and United States of Arnerica. 








Finally, with the conviction to stand in solidarity 
with the people of Palestine and undiscouraged by 
the violence in the region and more recently, the 
war in lraq, «Vision Beyond 2000» became a reality 
in the Holy Land. Under the theme «Living in Faith, 
Walking with Hope,» a group of 15 pilgrims gathered 
in Israel/Palestine, April 13-20, to celebrate Easter 
Week and learn more about the Israeli occupation of 
the Palestinian West Bank, Gaza and East Jerusalem. 
They included eight young adults from LWF member 
churches in Argentina, Canada, Chile, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines, Suriname and the USA, and for the 
first time in such a visit, seven Palestinian youth 
from the ELCJ. 

During the pilgrimage youth visited holy sites 
such as the Mount of Beatitudes and Sea of Galilee, 
and took part in the ecumenical Holy Week celebra- 


tions including the Palm Sunday Procession from 


Bethany to Jerusalem, Good Friday Procession along 
the Via Dolorosa and an Easter sunrise service on 
the Mount of Olives. They also attended lectures 
presenting Christian, Muslim and Jewish perspec- 
tives in the region. Whether checkpoints restricting 
movement throughout the occupied areas, faced 
with the conflicting reality of armed military pres- 
ence during Holy Week celebrations, or surround- 
ings of a refugee camp that after 50 years of exist- 
ence is no longer a temporary measure, all pilgrims 
experienced firsthand the effects of the Israeli oc- 
cupation of Palestinian territory. 

As one participant stated, «We did not simply en- 
counter Christ in history or along the pilgrim path. 
Rather, Jesus embraced us in community and was 
present as we celebrated and worshipped and even 
more so when we cried in this land of injustice and 
oppression.» 
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The full statement of the young people's commit- 
ment following the experience in Israel/Palestine is 
available with YICAS and will be posted soon at 
http://www.lutheranworld.org/Youth.html. 


Plans are underway to produce a mini-documen- 
tary that will help promote the importance of the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land and other sites. - 


Inspired by the abounding hope and resilience of 
the Palestinian people, the YICAS pilgrims made a 
mutual commitment to peace and justice in Israel/ 
Palestine through: daily prayer, spreading the mes- 
sage and stories of their experience there, dedicat- 
ing Palm Sunday worship 2004 to focus on this issue, 
staying informed about the situation in Palestine from 
sources beyond the mass media, and undertaking ef- 
forts to influence political and church leaders. They 
extend this call to all young people throughout the 
Lutheran communion. 

The community formed by the pilgrims and their 
commitment to continued work for peace and justice is 
a witness to the holistic approach of integrating advo- 
cacy and worship life. À young Palestinian woman ex- 
pressed her desire to «tell my youth group how much 
international people still care about us» and empha- 
sized the solidarity she experienced among partici- 
pants. For YICAS, the journey to the Holy Land goes 
beyond a one-time experience, it is an effective way of 
bringing together members of the Lutheran commun- 
ion. The LWF/DMD youth program hopes to include 
similar pilgrimages in the future, visiting living stones, 
the witnesses of the Risen Christ. 


This article was featured at LWI and con- 
tributed by pilgrimage participant Daranne 
Mills, a member of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Canada, currently a 
youth intern with the LWF Office for Com- 
munication Services. 


"Tu 


ANS The Altar during the Sunrise Easter 
et Service on the Mount of Gethsemane. 


Living in Faith, 
Walking With Hope 


Our Message 


During the week of pilgrimage in the Holy Land, we 
joined in communion as brothers and sisters from 
around the world to share our faith, walk, pray and 
reflect together. Our pilgrimage, along the path where 
Jesus walked, was also aimed at participating in the 
struggle faced by Palestinians, and at engaging in chal- 
lenging conversations while continuing our journey of 
justice, peace and hope. 

As international participants, we saw beyond the 
stories conveyed in mass media and witnessed first- 
hand the oppressive situation in Israel/Palestine: tank 
tracks and bullet holes scarring the landscape and build- 
ings, fifty-year old refugee camps, the inconvenience 
and dehumanizing effects of checkpoints, and the pres- 
ence of armed soldiers at Holy Week processions along 
the streets of Jerusalem. As Palestinians, we shared 





The pilgrims resting at Mt. Tabor. Photo Daranne Mills 


our personal stories and experiences. Together we 
have reacted with feelings of horror, frustration, an- 
ger and questioning. On the other hand, we witnessed 
a living example of unity and humility when we pro- 
cessed with hundreds of people from different na- 
tions during the ecumenical celebration of Palm Sun- 
day and *The Way of the Cross" worship. Together we 
understood the gospel story of Jesus' triumphal entry 
and sufferings on the cross vis a vis the reality we saw. 
We felt the urgency to work for peace and justice 
especially in this region. 

We were exposed to different religious perspec- 
tives — Christian, Muslim and Jewish — regarding 
the present political situation and interfaith dialog. 
We discussed the significance of simultaneously being 
a member of a minority and majority group, be it po- 
litical, ethnic or religious. Issues of security and au- 
thority were addressed in the context of our faith, 
with specific attention 
given to our experience of 
being in the presence of 
soldiers with semiauto- 
matic weapons who as- 
sume a sense of authority. 
Since Christ's authority is 
rooted in mercy and 
grace, we affirm that hold- 
ing weapons only provides 
a false sense of security 
and can even contribute to 
the cycle of violence. 

In the context of expe- 
riences, we read and re- 
flected upon some pas- 
sages, related to the 
places we visited, like 
Mount Tabor (Christ's 
Transfiguration), Nazareth 
(Annunciation story, 
Mary's song of Praise). 








These places and readings reminded us that our God 
is a God of the oppressed. Touching the cold water of 
the Sea of Galilee reminded us of our call, through our 
Baptism, just as when Jesus called his disciples in the 
same place. 

In this land of irony, this holy and accursed land 
with its dead and living stones, through the death 
and resurrection of Easter, we felt the Spirit's pres- 
ence even in our frustration and our challenging con- 
versations. With joy, we joined in communion and soli- 
darity as sisters and brothers in Christ. Through our 
sharing of food, song, laughter, worship, bread at the 
table Christ prepared for us and prayer, we have 
forged bonds of community and hope for reconcilia- 
tion in this place. Transformed in faith, we will return 
to our lives with a renewed vision of God's justice and 
peace. 


Call to Action 


As pilgrims united in faith, experience and commu- 
nity, we seek ways to express our solidarity and en- 
gage in advocacy. During the upcoming year, we will 
continue to support each other in prayer and commit 
ourselves to: 


1. Praying for peace and justice in Palestine/Israel 


e Daily evening prayer, whether we are pray- 
ing individually or with a group - remem- 
bering especially our prayer partner 


e The second week of each month, we will 
offer a prayer petition in our youth/ young 
adult groups, and extend this to our con- 
gregations 


e In 2004, have Palm Sunday worship service 
be an opportunity to focus on peace and 
justice for Palestine/Israel 


2. Spreading the message and stories of the pil- 
grimage experience to those in our communi- 
ties and churches through workshops, presen- 
tations and conversations. 


3. Stayinginformed regarding the situation in Pal- 
estine through sources beyond the mass me- 
dia to include stories shared from the youth in 
Palestine and resources enclosed. 


4. Maintaining this community by keeping in con- 
tact with one another, and expand it to include 
youth liaisons, sub regional coordinators and 
the LWF Youth in Church and Society Desk. 
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5. Undertaking efforts to influence our own po- 
litical representatives and church leaders to 
work for justice and peace in Israel/Palestine 
through lobbying and using resources pro- 
vided here. 


As members of the larger body of Christ, we extend 
this invitation not just to our peers, but to the whole 
body of Christ. We encourage men and women of all 
ages to visit the Holy Land themselves and to experi- 
ence not just the spiritual enrichment from stones where 
Jesus walked (and is still walking), but also meet the 
people, the living stones in Israel/Palestine. Through 
this, the values of the worldwide church (such as love, 
justice, and peace) can contribute to the peace, rec- 
onciliation and healing needed within the region. 

We also recommend that the LWF continue to send 
international youth pilgrims to Israel/Palestine. We rec- 
ognize the enrichment and knowledge gained by gath- 
ering as living witnesses with the Christian community 
of this land and sharing our unique perspectives and 
backgrounds. 





Palestinian boys on Palm Sunday Service. 





Enc 





Christ in 


the Community 


As aseminarian and future pastor, participating in YICAS' 
Easter Pilgrimage was very educational and valuable in 
my process of pastoral formation. 

The pilgrim path is the road which Jesus walked as a 
human being here on earth, and just like us, he breathed 
this air, drank this water and treaded upon this soil. For 
me being in the Holy Land cast a new light on this histori- 
cal Jesus, and the Bible became even more real as we 
journeyed to the places described in its texts. After this 
experience, [ now know how the sunset looks from the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and what Jesus probably saw as it 
set upon the Old City Jerusalem. I know how the air smells 
attheSea of Galilee, and how strong winds blow across its 
surface and up over the embanking hills, where Jesus 
likely shouted out the Beatitudes in his sermon on the 
mount. I have also seen the breathtaking view from atop 
Mt. Tabor, and Į paraded down into Jerusalem waving 
palms and singing songs of praise. All of these experiences 
contribute to my reading of scripture, and help to bridge 
the gap of 2000 years separation. 

This historical discovery, however, was not the most 
significant experience that I took from our pilgrimage. 
Instead, what I found most valuable was our encounter 
with Christ in community. This is not a historical and 
distant Immanuel, but rather it's Christ with us, here, 
today, and present in some of the most difficult situa- 
tions. Gathering together from many parts of the world, 
we Lutheran youth stood in solidarity with our Palestin- 
ian brothers and sisters. Together as we walked the 
pilgrim path, we heard stories of human atrocities, we 
experienced the oppressive system otf Israeli check 
points, and we saw the remnants of war: as tank tracks 
imbedded into paved streets, as schools, churches and 
homes pocked with bullet holes, as the confused eyes of 
a grieving mother, and as wounded or displaced people 
left without meaning in life. Yet here, unlike anywhere l 
have experienced, Christ is present and alive. While I 
struggled with a myriad of angry and despairing emo- 
tions, our Palestinian counterparts embodied the spirit 
of grace and peace, and truly taught me what it is to 
love the enemy. To me this was a miracle, and I could 
hear Jesus cry out, "Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” Such theology of the cross is a vision 
of hope, and the ONLY true “Road Map” for sustainable 
healing, peace, and reconciliation. 


Throughout this experience, I discovered that fear is 
one of the most hideous demons. I believe that fear leads 
to injustice, oppression and violence. Worst of all it com- 
pels many people to an attitude of apathy, which is ex- 
tremely dangerous. For this reason, it's imperative for us 
Christians to cling to our faith, and to express creative 
signs and actions of non-violent resistance against this cul- 
ture of fear. Christ's crucifixion and resurrection empower 
us in this pursuit. Ànd this dying and rising was exactly 
what we experienced during our Easter pilgrimage as we 
wrestled with the conflict between Israel and Palestine. I 
believethat to walk the pilgrim's path is to step out of our 
comfort zone, and onto a more difficult, and even danger- 
ous path. Pd like to invite all those who are baptized in 
Christ, to be such pilgrims, instead of being mere tourists 
of faith. | especially invite the youth 
to this journey, because we are 
among the most powerful role mod- 
els for the church. Amen. 


A Palestinian girl 
carrying the crass to 
the church during the 
Ecumenical 
procession on E 

Good Friday. E 


Jason (right) 
with pilgrims 
from Palestine 
and Argentina 
enjoying the 
breeze at the 
Sea of Galilee. 
Photo: 
Daranne Mills 
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Stories of Faith and 
Hope For The Healing 
of the World 







ES Od want to 
I live long” 


Felicia Msangi is thirty six years old, but she looks 
younger than her age. She is a vibrant woman with a 
smile on her face all the time. When she got married in 
1992, she did not know that her husband was HIV 
positive. He got sick in 1995 and died in 1996 . From 
then on she lived in grief and fear. She was tortured by 
the questions: Did she get infected by her husband? 
What if she is infected, how would her family and church 
community accept her? She felt that some people 
looked down on her being a widow of someone who 
died of AIDS. This hurt her tremendously. Her parents' 
love and care helped her go through this. She started 
to pick up the pieces since her husband's death and, 
with the help of her parents and sister, started a salon 
business to support herself. They accompanied her 
through the difficult decision: to be tested for HIV. The 
dreaded result came and she is positive of HIV. Her 
parents' love did not wane at all. They continued to 
support her. However, she kept it from her church 
community because of fear of exclusion. In 2001, she 
was hospitalized for tuberculosis, one of the opportu- 
nistic illness common to HIV positive people. During 
that time, when she was very sick, her sister learned 
about the Uzima Center, one of the Selian Lutheran 
Hospital Programs under the Diocese of Arusha. Felicia 
met a counselor at the Center and found a small com- 
munity who accepted her unconditionally. Since then, 
she has been involved in many gatherings to educate 
people about the pandemic. She is presently the 
Chairperson of the ALPHA + (Arusha Living Positively 
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with HIV/ AIDS), a small ecumenical community who 
made public their condition initiated and hosted by 
Uzima Center. When asked why she decided to become 
of member of ALPHA + her answer was simple: "I do not 
want see people dying." Her dedication to lead ALPHA 
+ continues in spite of her recurring tuberculosis. For 
her, shame is the biggest threat in living with HIV. Ac- 
ceptance of the people she loves: family and church 
community made it easy to come out and serve. Just like 
any other young women, she has plans for the future. 
She is determined to live long, to be married again and 
to study in order to enhance her knowledge, service 
and commitment in the fight to eradicate HIV/AIDS. 


The objectives of ALPHA + are to educate people 
about the pandemic; to inform their community that 
people like them are like any other human beings 
with visions and purpose in life; to encourage people 
especially the youth, to get tested; to secure finan- 
cial needs in order to provide local and imported 
medicine for all the members, and finally, to sup- 
port each other in prayers and daily living. There 
are only a little over twenty members since it was 
founded ten years ago. Stigma and discrimination 
hinder people to become members of ALPHA +. 


Beautiful Rose 


A petite and beautiful girl “| 
clinging to her dad's arm Sb 
caught my attention at the ¿7 
Center. Rose Joseph is the 
youngest one in the commu- $ A 
nity of ALPHA +. One would | 
not guess her age right if it [gee 
would be based on her height $E 
and body measurement. But ES 





she is already nine years old and HIV positive. She did 
not say a word when I talked to her father, Andrew. 
Her beautiful round eyes, though they appeared to be 
weary, were attentively listening to her dad's story. 
Rose's mother died of AIDS three years ago. Her father 
did not know that she was HIV positive when they got 
married. He was tested positive in 1995 when he suf- 
fered from tuberculosis and nearly died. Now forty 
years old, he cannot find a job after losing everything 
in his small business to support himself and Rose, his 
only daughter. She was born positive. When they found 
out about their condition for the first time, just like 
their friend Felicia, they did not tell anyone except for 


he contracted the disease while taking care of his mother 
with open wounds. When he found out about his condi- 
tion he did not feel bad but sad. He said with courage, “I 
did not hesitate to stop my study to take care of my 
dying mother for the sake of my family. Now that I am 
HIV positive, everything I do is still for the sake of my 
family." He decided to join ALPHA + because most of the 
young people he met and shared his story with do not 
believe him. He said that they think that he is not telling 
the truth. ALPHA + has given him courage to live for his 
brothers and to sustain him in his mission to tell all the 
young people that HIV/AIDS could happen to anyone. 
He said that he hopes that young people 





their church community, a Pentecostal congregation, ^ would trust him and believe his story. a) pHA + makes HIV/AIDS 
because of the fear of discrimination. However, he did When asked about his plans, he simply  headed pins for sale to. 
not expect that even their church would ignore him. said, "I do not have immediate plans be- support some members 
When he got very sick and had no one to turn to, he cause of my deteriorating condition. But, of the group without 


thought of making public his condition for his daugh- 
ter. He joined the ALPHA + for encouragement, spiri- 
tual nourishment and to find support for medicine. Rose 
does not go to school but in her heart and her father's 
dream, she would like to be able to continue her edu- 
cation. Andrew has big dreams for his beautiful Rose, 
his inspiration to live, to live long. 


For the Sake of My Family 


Ruta Mosha , came well dressed with his younger brother. 
Almost throughout our meeting, he kept his head down 
and tried to avoid eye contact. He seemed shy, but his 
body language expressed more of being ill. However, 
when l approached and asked if we could talk, he ac- 
cepted it graciously and patiently waited while I was 
with Felicia, Andrew and Rose. Ruta's mother died in 
1996 of HIV/AIDS. His father left them when he and his 
siblings were still very young and he remembers very 
little of him. Ruta and his three surviving brothers live 
with their uncle. One of his youngest brothers, a twin 
just died recently, apparently of AIDS. He is the only one 
tested because of his very poor health. His three broth- 
ers are not tested yet because of fear. He believes that 





Ruta (center) with Pastors Herbert Mkemwa and Winess 
Nadeiti of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. 


I have a prayer that God will provide for work 
my family's needs.” 


Fighting AIDS through 
Drama 


I was so privileged to meet and watch the Uzima Coun- 
selling Center Drama Group perform. 





Their plays are simple, down-to-earth and full of 
courage and passion. They wrote their stories from 
those HIV positive they have met in their community. 
Samuel A. Munish, the Chairperson of the drama troop 
and also a very good actor in his own right, is one of 
the founders of this youth drama group. He stated: 

“After witnessing alot of suffering among the people 
in my community and after learning that some mem- 
bers of their congregation are HIV positive, I was com- 
pelled to start the drama group. We began with some 
youth leaders with the purpose of providing people 
with access to the right information and exposing the 
harsh reality of the pandemic.” 
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A member of the drama group projecting the plight 
of youth in one their plays at the Uzima Center, 
Arusha, Tanzania. 


The group was formed in 1997 and started their public 
performance in 1998. They have recently started a new 
way of performing where audience participation is en- 
couraged and where the story's conclusion in their play 
is not given. Rather, questions are raised on possible 
decisions each character would take and its implica- 
tion in the lives of the people in the play. They also 
exchange ideas with other drama groups from other 
congregations within the Diocese. He concluded, "Other 
drama groups are formed for money, our group was 
formed for the community, thus we perform for free." 


These stories are based on actual accounts as shared by 
individuals encountered during Tita Valeriano's visit to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, Arusha 
Diocese. She has put these stories in writing with permis- 
sion of Felicia, Andrew and Ruta. 


Unemployment: Youth 
ministry focal point 


For four years we have had this new specific focus in 
our office for youth work: social work, unemployment 
in church and school. The scope of duties includes the 
development and promotion of concepts for an Evan- 
gelical youth work with an orientation to life and pro- 
fession. It also involves the initiation and realisation of 
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corresponding projects. One of the most important 
matters, in this context, is the pedagogical and practi- 
cal accompaniment of male/female volunteers and full- 
time workers in the Evangelical Youth. This co-opera- 
tion is due to the thematic seminary work, but even 
more importantly, to community actions. At the mo- 
ment, we do need a great part of our work for our 
training workshops. Our aim is to be lively and cre- 
ative so that many young people will take part in what 
we offer. The crisis in areas of livelihood, unemploy- 
ment, rationalisation and reduction or displacement of 
employment affects especially female. We often see 
that girls and young women are especially busy with 
problems concerning the labour market and finding 
their identity. Young men are especially affected by 
fears concerning an uncertain future. 

Equal opportunities for all and the eradication of 
prejudices are the most important aims of our work. 
Our youth work offers career counselling sessions, es- 
pecially for girls and young women. We do, however, 
recognize the fact that profession and good jobs are 
only important aspects in one's life. Working with youth 
requires authentic love and partnership. Furthermore, 
discussion and learning about politics, society, and fam- 
ily are also pertinent. One of the fairly practical and 
economical programs is a gathering for students in 
their final year and their teachers where we educate 
them around the themes: trade and industry, coopera- 
tion between school and church and partnership for 
apprenticeships. More than 6500 young people took 
part in this activity in Goslar, Wolfenbüttel, Helmstedt, 
Seesen, Bad Gandersheim, since March 1999 and also 
for the third time now in Blankenburg/Wernigerode. 
One would find a globule cross in the places where we 
held these gatherings. We are blessed and grateful to 
the volunteers who show an incredible thirst for sup- 
porting us by giving their best. In order to attract 
young people, who are not very much interested in 
church, we conduct our gatherings mainly in public 
places. À good example is in front of the town-hall in 
Helmstedt, where we get support from our provosts 
and church congregations. Effective publicity is also a 
good tool used to establish good contact with youth. 
We are very happy that the people in our church 
districts show interest and want to join our work in 
2003, especially regarding the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Some of them say, "It is really wonderful that the 
church arranges something like this that shows how 
these challenges are in their heart and soul." 

*How can the Gospel be fulfilled through this work?" 
The Gospel compels us to develop ourselves and to 
live a positive life. As Christians, we are called to rela- 
tion and participation. 

We are also part of a cultural context and should 
know this context in order to effectively minister. We 
have to understand the time we are living in. The 


church should also know the language of our young 
people and vice versa. Ànd to answer the question of 
young people “Where will! go to?" It is a challenge for 
us in our church to give an answer to the true and 
authentic need this question reveals. You may cer- 
tainly agree with me — “young people" have the right 
to get an answer! In the main topic - unemployment of 
young people - we see an opportunity to get a very 
substantial relationship with the young people. But it 
also gives us an opportunity where people can reinte- 
grate social responsibility into their daily life. 


Submitted by Sabine Richter 
Office for youth work of the 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN IN BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY 


Some noise is heard downstairs. Could it be a burglar? 
He picks up his gun that he has on his bedside table 
each night. With his finger on the trigger, he goes 
down the stairs in his night robe. He sees the door 
opening and fires at the person coming in. Before he 
realizes what he has done, he has shot his teenage 
daughter, who has come home after a secret meeting 
with her boyfriend. She now lies dead in her own home. 
This story is from my fantasy, but it happens all the 
time around the world. [In Germany, France, Great Brit- 
ain and Japan, less than 400 persons are killed every 
year by firearms. In the USA, more than 11 000 persons 
are killed every year by firearms. In the movie “Bowl- 
ing for Columbine,” the director Michael Moore tries 
to find out why there is such a big difference. His an- 
swer is FEAR. Americans are afraid of other people. I’m 
afraid that it is not only the Àmericans that are begin- 
ning to feel afraid. The whole world might soon catch 
this disease. I believe that fear is one of the root causes 
of violence. À father fears that he is inadequate, so he 
beats his son. A boss of a company fears that his com- 
pany won't stay on the stock market, so he fires 1000 
people. À political leader fears another terrorist at- 
tack, so he goes off to bomb another poor country. 
There are different kinds of violence on different 
levels. Most of them, however, have the same origin. 
Fear is useful for leaders who want to keep their people 
in control. We obey more easily if we are afraid. It is 
described very well in the book 1984 by George Orwell. 
But we don't have to go in to the world of fiction to 
have some examples. They are alive and well also in 
our world today: Burma, China, lraq and one could 
argue the USA and other countries as well. Our chal- 
lenge is to replace fear with trust. We have to start in 
our family, but not stop there. We have to build trust 
with our neighbors, but not stop there. We have to 
continue to build trust among the citizens in our coun- 
try, but not stop. We have to keep on giving and receiv- 
ing trust to all the people in the world. We need to do 


this until we no longer feel fear. Yes, we have a long 
way to go, and yes it takes a lot of work. But we have 
had people that have gone before us. Jesus was re- 
markable in the way he trusted people around him. 
One man betrayed him totally, and still Jesus trusted 
him to spread the word of the Gospel. Gandhi man- 
aged to win over the biggest empire in the world, to- 
gether with thousands and thousands of people who 
followed his example of casting their fear away and 
disobeying their oppressor. We have a similar chal- 
lenge today. In spite of all the fear that is transmitted 
though TV, gossip and the newspaper, we can follow 
the road of trust. We can begin by disarming ourselves 
and by letting go of blind obedience, ignorance and 
fear and try to replace it by trust, love and courage. 
I'm not saying it is easy, and for God sake, don't do it 
alone. Together we have the possibility to create some- 
thing new and beautiful, a world without violence. 


Martin Smedjeback 
Sweden 


Healing divisions within the one Church is a great chal- 
lenge. However, one can feel that Christian churches 
in Milan, where I live, address this challenge positively. 
They established a Council of churches that works 
together to address common concerns.Every year, they 
organize meetings and activities which help the differ- 
ent denominations to know each other well. For in- 
stance, every January there is the Week of Christian 
Unity, where for seven days, people meet to discuss 
pressing and emerging issues and find common ground 
to work and pray. 

For the opening day of this week this year, which 
was on 18" January, we young people prepared an 
ecumenical evening that was hosted by a local Roman 
Catholic congregation. There were so many people 
and so many different confessions: Lutheran, Ànglicans, 
Orthodoxies, Methodists, Catholics, and Baptist. It was 
awesome to see all these different denominations pray 
together in the same building! 

We prepared one prayer together. Then, each 
group gave its own contribution to the evening with 
its own prayer, song and litany, to name a few. After- 
wards, we had further fellowship with food and drinks. 
This became another opportunity to talk to each other 
and we even started to plan activities for future coop- 
eration! 

We may have differences. Nevertheless, we con- 
tinue to find ways to unite, especially regarding the 
most important challenges faced by our communities. 
I think this is an excellent example of what a good 
cooperation there can be among the different churches 
within the One Church which has been going on for 
centuries. However, it is also important for us young 
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Anna Liza [second 
from right] with 
her fellow 
Christian 
Palestinian Youth 
(from left: Rami, 
Fouteen and 
Mayecan] and 
Brian-Leonid 
Reylveld from the 
Evangelical 
Lutheran. Church 
irn Suriname 
walking in Mount 
of Beatitudes. 


people to contribute in this experience as key con- 
tributors and not only learners. This is a challenge for 
the ecumenical movement as we experience a decline 
of interest especially among the youth to be involved 
in institutions. We want to be a part of the movement. 


Sara Rossini 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Italy 





My Experience as Student 
under Occupation 


Many students in the world enjoy a life of full freedom 
and exercise their full rights academia without barri- 
ers or restrictions. 

My name is Anna Liza Younan, athird year student of 
Business Administration at the Bethlehem University. For 
those who wonder where on earth it is located, Bethlehem 
(a Palestinian town) is located in the West Bank, South of 


Jerusalem. Since the second Intifada began in the year 
2000, our region has been in the headlines because more 
than 2000 Palestinians and 700 Israelis have been killed. 
Palestinian children are prevented for months from go- 
ing to school, the elderly cannot see their doctors, preg- 
nant women are prevented from getting to hospitals to 
give birth and there are other harsh measures as a re- 
sult of long and tedious curfews and hermetic closures of 
Palestinian towns and villages. 

In February 2003, the Israeli authorities took a de- 
cisión to close down à couple of higher education iristi- 
tutés-another example of collective punishment and a 
move that will collective punishment and move that 
will affect the education of thousand. Universities have 
already lost one month of teaching due to military im- 
posed curfew and closure, despite the reorganization 
and lengthening of the semester. Student figures have 
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fallen as studying in foreign countries has become 
easier than reaching local universities. According to 
the head of the registration of Berzeit University, "The 
number of female students enrolled at the university is 
higher than male for the first time ever because of the 
restrictions on Palestinians' movement". Further more, 
with the continuing collapse of the Palestinian economy 
education has become a luxury because fewer and 
fewer people can afford it. 

At Bethlehem University, where I study, there are 
around 2000 students who come from different cities 
and villages. In order for those students to be able to 
arrive in campus on time, they have to go through 
many military check posts. The humiliation that hun- 
dreds and hundreds of students have to face each 
study day is beyond description. When those students 
finally arrive at the campus, their faces show signs of 
fatigue, anxiety and despair. Many find it difficult to 
function even under relatively normal circumstances. 

In not a few instances I witnessed and even under- 
went humiliation and debasement. The soldiers at the 
check post would test our defiance and patience; if 
some dared to move out of a queue, they would be 
shouted at and knocked down or hit on the head with 
a rifle butt. One time, when I tried to intervene in He- 
brew on behalf of a classmate who was threatened 
with shooting by one of the "Russian" soldiers at the 
Bethlehem check post because the former leaned on 
the fence while we stood in a queue to have our iden- 
tity documents checked, the soldiers cursed me, called 
me “ bitch” and ordered me never to cross the check 
post again or else I would be detained. 

I have seen with my own eyes many forms of cru- 
elty inflicted upon Palestinians, especially youth at 
check posts. On some occasions, some were stripped 
naked to their underwear and left to freeze in stormy 
weather or to melt under the scorching sun during hot 
days. Personal safety is also subject to peril and risk. 
Female students complain about sexual harassment 
and verbal abuse at check posts. Once, a soldier sug- 
gested that we date and asked for my personal details, 
address and telephone number. This infuriated me and 
Ithreatened to inform his superiors, explaining to him 
that his macho power stemmed from the mere fact 
that he was carrying an M16 Rifle. That day, my es- 
cape from his rage was very narrow!! 

Despite the hardships, we students survive and 
continue the path we vowed to undertake until we 
accomplish our goals and fulfill our ambitions. We will 
contiñue studying and NOTHING, virtually nothing, will 
deter us from acquiring our rightful education. We are 
human beings with rights that neither occupation nor 
other humans with ostensibly superior rights can deny 
us. Education is our weapon; it is a vehicle to reach 
self-determination and to non-violently resist all forms 
of suppression and subjugation (bondage). 





More than 150 years ago, missionaries from 
the Basel Mission were sent to Hong Kong. 
They worked closely with the Hakka lin- 
guistic groups and they also helped build- 
ing up churches and schools under the 
name of Hong Kong Tsung Tsin Mission. For 
ten years, have been nurtured by this warm 
and lively church. In Chinese saying, 'yam- 
shut-see-yuen' (to think about the source of | 
the water while we are drinking it) always | 
reminds me of my church’s roots. I am grate- 
ful that missionaries from Switzerland back 
then were willing to come all the way to a small and 
strange place and live with people speaking totally 
unfamiliar languages and having very different cultures. 
When I learned of an internship program working for a 
Christian organization in Switzerland, I felt so excited 
and I lost no time to complete the application form. It is 
like coming back to the motherland. Working with the 
Lutheran World Federation (LWF) is a gateway for me 
to “see the world” and to further explore my religious 
traditions. 

In LWF, meeting with people from different nation- 
alities is fantastic. Although Hong Kong is believed to 
be an international city, it is still very Chinese in many 
respects, and 95% of the people speak Cantonese. Be- 
sides being exposed to different cultures, I got to be 
more aware of my own cultural identity. After all, search- 
ing our identities is a never-ending process for Hong 
Kong people. It is however, interesting to learn how 
‘others’ perceive ‘us’. Sharing our stories with col- 
leagues is anything more than comfortable. People at 
the LWF Geneva head office are just enthusiastic to 
listen, and more than anything, they respect different 
cultures. It is with such equal footing that all peoples 
of different races appreciate, share and learn from 
each other. 

My internship project is to compile a Lutheran youth 
directory. This is named Lutheran Youth in Mission To- 
gether: A Guide to Lutheran Youth Worldwide. It is in- 
tended to be a resource book consisting not simply of 
general information of the 136 member churches’ na- 
tional youth departments or ministries, but also in- 
clude successful programs being implemented to equip 
youth leaders with knowledge and skills in church and 
society. It is intended that this resource will immensely 
encourage Lutheran youth worldwide to connect with 
one another, dream and act together with common 
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missions. Again, this strengthens my 
Lutheran identity that is seldom empha- 
sized in my home church. it is not just the 
Lutheran identity by itself that impresses 
me, but its inclusive nature wins my heart. 
This could be well illustrated by the idea 
of communion that is one keyword for 
today's theological and ecumenical, soci- 
E etal and political reflections!. I start to 
M see the church as a communion in Christ, 
rather than simply a communion in com- 
mon interests. The church also plays a 
paramount important role in the community by ad- 
dressing social problems, achieving social justice and 
bringing people to God. 

Excitement never end when working with the LWF’s 
Youth Desk. The Youth Desk offers interns 'exposure 
opportunities’ and last April I was a part of the organi- 
zation of Pilgrimage to Isreal/Palestine for youth around 
the world. in the midst of violence happening around 
us, the Youth Desk focuses on justice, peace and love. 
Walking through the old routes as Jesus did in the 
past, brought us inner peace and helped us to reflect 
upon God's love in relation to today’s sick world. | felt 
privileged to participate in this event and in the mean- 
time, I believe this is also a great opportunity to learn 
more about that part of the real world and not a virtual 
world in head. 

Like previous interns, I was able to take the Hu- 
man Rights Training course being organized by the 
International Service for Human Rights (ISHR). Hu- 
man right is a topic that is essential for every one to 
understand because God created us as human beings 
who have the right to live in dignity. On the other 
hand, we Christians have the obligations to observe 
and challenge any abuses of human rights. Hong Kong 
is having a difficult time as its government tries to 
enact laws to prohibit any act of treason, secession, 
sedition or subversion against the Central People's 
Government, as well as the theft of state secrets. In 


1 Wolfang Greive, "Communion, Community, Society: Intro- 
ducing a global Study of the Lutheran World Federation," in 
Wolfgang Greive (ed.) (2001) Between Vision and Reality: 
Lutheran Churches in Transition. Lutheran World Federa- 
tion Documentation No. 47. Department for Theology and 
Studies Office for Theology and the Church, The Lutheran 
World Federation, Geneva, Switzerland. p. 14 
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other words, any act that the government feels suspi- 
cious could be legitimately suppressed. This makes 
Hong Kong people worry. However, I am very glad 
that | have a chance to receive proper education on 
the human rights issue. It is therefore hoping that my 
learning from this program will guide my future in- 
volvement in human rights. 


I could not imagine how I would have been if I did not 
seize this opportunity to be an LWF intern, but I know 
for sure that I could have missed all these great oppor- 
tunities to improve myself and my faith. I therefore 
recommend every one of you to join the Youth Desk, as 
an intern, or whatever. You will definitely find it worth- 
while and enriching. 


"Lord, Jesus Christ, you were a pilgrim in this Holy Land. Now you lead and guide us on our 
pilgrimage to the heavenly Jerusalem. As we follow in your steps, we ask the grace to keep 
our eyes on you. Open our hearts that we may find you, not only in ancient stones, but in your 
people and in each other. Let your words be a fire burning within us. Write your Gospel upon 


our hearts. Give us a spirit of prayer lest we return full of facts but not of grace and love. Lord, 
teach us to pray in the very land you taught your disciples. " 


Prayer by Stephen Doyle, OFM cited in Margaret Pawley, Prayers for Pilgrims (1991) p. 106. 


An Eye Opening 
Experience at LWF 


I grew up on a farm in the province of 
Saskatchewan in western Canada. After 
attending Luther College High SchoolI 
studied Hotel & Food Administration at 
the University of Guelph (near Toronto 
and site of the PAYC 2003). Throughout 
university Į was involved in Pi Beta Phi 
women's fraternity, student council and 
the school paper. Following graduation 
I worked in event management and pro- 
duction in Toronto. It was during this 
time in Toronto that I became actively 
involved in the youth ministry of my lo- 
cal congregation and found myself considering a 
pastoral career. My internship at the Lutheran World 
Federation has contributed to the process of dis- 
cerning my call and been a bridge to pursuing theol- 
ogy studies with the goal of ordination and service 
in the church. 

When 1 learned about the LWF internship, I was 
immediately intrigued about the idea of a Lutheran 
community spanning the globe. The past eight months 
in Geneva has not only opened my eyes to the diversity 
of cultures, languages and traditions shared by 
Lutherans throughout the world, but also the diver- 
sity of work carried out by the LWF in advocacy, ecu- 
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menical affairs, humanitarian assistance, 
mission and our theological foundations 
for this work. 

As an intern with the Office for Com- 
munication Services, my main tasks have 
been communications related including 
maintaining the LWF Assembly web site, 
designing the YICAS web site, creating 
an interactive presentation on the orga- 
nizational structure of the LWF and as- 
sisting with the production of the As- 
sembly logo animation. 

In my spare time l enjoy travelling 
and am an avid skier and cyclist. | carry my camera 
with me wherever I go, hoping to capture the perfect 
sunset or mountain vista, and then enjoy compiling 
everything into scrapbooks of memories. Part of my 
internship project has utilized these interests in the 
filming and production of a mini-documentary on the 
YICAS Pilgrimage to Israel/Palestine. 

Upon my return home l look forward to sharing my 
internship experiences with members of my own church 
(the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada), encour- 
aging others to learn more about the global Lutheran 
communion, and continued involvement with the work 
of the Federation. 


Youth News from around the World 


The Netherlands 


By Femke Akerboom 


In May 2003, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the King- 
dom of the Netherlands had its 200^ anniversary since 
1816. The church organized a day, May 10*, for all church- 
members to participate. Of course, our youth-council is 
participating in the preparation. Last year we celebrated 
the reunion of the two Lutheran Churches in our country 
50 years ago. Also last year, the synod reset the minimum 
age for synod-members from 21 to 18 years of age. How- 
ever, one has to complete confirmation before nomination 
to the synod leadership. As far as | know, | was the youngest 
synod-member ever, at 24, when | was elected two years 
ago. The Lutheran Youth-Council (LYC) from the Nether- 
lands has been an official advisory group of the synod since 
the seventies, so young people within the synod leadership 
is not really necessary. However, the LYC has proven to be 
pretty helpful in keeping up with young people's concern 
within our church. 

Our Youth-council supervises a lot of annual events again 
this year. Our Whitsun-weekend is a famous camping- 
adventure for as long as | can remember. Searches through 
the woods and other activities make it a very exiting event 
where kids between the ages of 7 and 15 can make friends 
for life. 

In the summertime, one of our volunteer-groups orga- 
nizes low-budget youth-camps that last a whole week, ei- 
ther in the woods, sailing on the beautiful Dutch lakes or 
canoeing and biking at the activity-camp. Our volunteer- 
work is very well organized and gives a lot of Dutch kids 
great experiences every year. We hope to be able to help 
other Lutheran youth-groups in Europe to start something 
similar in the future. 


Japan 
By Rev. Sueoka Shigeo 


The Kinki Evangelical Lutheran Church has several youth 
programs and events from March to August 2003. Spiritual 
nourishment activities are interwoven with social activities. 
In March, we had a ski camp in the Nagano area where 
the Winter Olympic Games was held in 1997. It is a won- 
derful place. Each time, about 50 to 60 young people join 
this ski camp. Besides skiing and snowboarding, we share 
Bible messages, and have worship time. In August, we will 
go to YMCA Maline camp in Tokushima area. It is a nice 
place for yachting, canoeing, and windsurfing. However, 


alot of time is set aside for more important tasks, to study 
the Bible-study and to pray. Youth in Japan encounter diffi- 
cult problems in the society. The Japanese culture changes 
fast together, and with it, social morality and ethics. Al- 
though Japanese youth have all the luxuries in life, | think 
that they are not happy. Questions like “Why do | love?" or 
“Where will | go?" are difficult for them to answer. It is the 
hope of our youth ministry to believe in Jesus Christ through 
the programs and most especially through the relation- 
ships established during these programs. 


Latvia 

Youth Center as a growing a ministry 

By Kestutis Pulokas 

The Lutheran youth summer camps in Butinge, located in 
the northwest of Lithuania at the Baltic Sea and very close 
to the border with Latvia, started more than twenty years 


ago. During those times, the country was under Soviet 
occupation and such church activities were not tolerated. 





Rev. Mindaugas Sabutis, the new board Chairperson of the 
Youth Center of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Lithuania. Photo Kestudis Pelokas 
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In spite of this obstacle, a group of young Lithuanian 
Lutherans managed to find ways to gather for a camp and 
worship together. 

However, the situation changed significantly after 
Lithuania got back independence in 1990 and restrictions 
of church activities were removed. 

In summer 1992, the Youth Center of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Lithuania was established as a NGO. 
For nearly ten years, the Youth Centre was chaired by the 
Rev. Ridas Tamulis. In December 2001, the assembly of the 
Youth Centre elected a new board and Rev. Mindaugas 
Sabutis was elected as its chairman. 

In 1993, the Youth Center took over responsibility for the 
Butinge Youth Camp. For several years, the camp was the 
biggest Lutheran youth event in the Baltics attracting over 
300 young people every year. The camp has become an 
international and ecumenical event where some partici- 
pants and lecturers were from Reformed, Roman Catholic, 
and other denominations. Furthermore, groups of young 
people from other countries like Germany, Latvia, Estonia, 
Finland, Denmark, and the USA, have participated in the 
camp. In 1999, the Butinge camp was a joint activity of the 
Youth Centers of the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
Lutheran churches with support provided by LWF 

The camp is designed for youth and young adults from 
16 years of age and onward. All participants live in tents, 
for various types of activities. Sometimes they gather in a 
big tent or in a local Lutheran church. Besides common 
worship services and presentations, they can choose work- 
shops of arts, music, drama, and so forth. Every evening, 
bands and performers, including famous local ones and 
some from abroad, give concerts at the camp. 


Romania 
By Rev. Zelenak Jozsef 


The youth ministry in Evengelical Lutheran Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in Romania offers various events and 
gatherings for young people. Last year, a bus full of young 
people attended the Youth Gathering in Hungary as we 
bridged our ties with our fellow Hungarian Lutherans. Last 
October, a youth meeting was organized around the theme 
"Culture and Traditions." We had some quests from the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland, who came with 
the intention of establishing fellowship with the Evangelical 
churches in Transylvania. Rev. Makai presented a discus- 
sion starter followed by small group discussions which we 
shared in the big group afterwards. The discussion was 
around the importance of culture and traditions to the young 
people of today. The young people also learned, with de- 
light, a folk dance from our community. We truly believe 
that this youth meeting was a real blessing and an oppor- 
tunity for youth to connect with each other in fellowship 
and unity. We look forward to more youth meetings like 
this and we pray for God's blessings upon them. 
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Do you know that... 


The Malagasy Lutheran Church has now reached the 
number of 2,500,000 members and 55% of it consti- 
tutes young people. The young people are active in 
choir activities, bible studies, outreach programs, sports, 
and HIV/AIDS awareness education programs among 
other things. 


USA 


By Liv Karin Sulerud 


The Board of the Lutheran Youth Organization of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America issued the following 
message in March 30, 2003 before the US-initiated-and- 
ledawar in Iraq. 


Blessed are the peacemakers 
BLYO statement on Violence and Peace 


As members of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Ámerica, we speak from a place of privilege, 
wealth and power. For this reason we bare 
particular responsibility to the Earth community to 
live Christ's message of justice and peace. And, 
as youth in solidarity with young people all over 
the world, we seek to co-create a world in which 
all people have the opportunity to live and grow 
in health, safety, and community. 

We know from history and from the wisdom of 
those who have gone before us that war and 
violence primarily affect those who are malnour- 
ished, weak, impoverished and oppressed; 
namely, women, children and the elderly. It is 
these with whom Jesus lived and to whom he 
reached out with compassion. We recognize, then, 
that war only adds to the vicious cycle of violence 
and is not consistent with Agape, God's unending 
love. Knowing these things, it is essential that we 
address the root causes of conflict in our world, 
including poverty, hunger, injustice, and oppres- 
sion. For our sisters and brothers worldwide 
engaged in combat on all sides, we pray for safety, 
healing and peace. We also pray for ail in the 
world who love them and fear for them. 

As Jesus proclaimed in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt 5:3-11), we are called to be 
peacemakers in both our work and in our living. 
The Gospel serves as a source of strength and 
hope as we work to resist violence and dedicate 
ourselves to the pursuit of peaceful ends through 
peaceful means. We realize that resisting 
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At the seminar, the debate focused on globalization, for- 
eign debt, international trade and their consequences for 
young people and the churches. The final statement high- 
lights "exclusion, unemployment, loss of cultural identity, 
consumerism, unequal distribution of wealth and ecologi- 
cal crisis". 

According to the statement, "the trans-nationalization of 
the world economy" allows companies to "freely roam the 
planet seeking the cheapest labor, the least protected envi- 
ronment, the most favorable tax regime or the most gen- 
erous subsidies". These practices deepen the "impoverish- 
ment of the poorest for whom life, rather than being a gift 
of God, has become a real tragedy”. 

Faced with this reality, We must value what we believe 
in: a kingdom of God with justice that guarantees the hu- 
man rights of all people. If we unite, we will have more 
strength to face this very difficult situation," said one partici- 
pant, Joyce Torres (29) from Sáo Paulo, Brazil. 


National realities and alternative proposals 


Young Brazilians described the impact of globalization in 
their country. According to them, there is an "official Brazil" 
inhabited by the dominant elite. Then there is a "virtual 
Brazil' created by soap operas and the Internet. Finally, 
there is the "real Brazil”, a "land of exclusion and social 
conflicts": the Brazil of those “without land, without bread, 
without anything". 

Paraguayan youth described the drarnatic effects of glo- 
balization in the land of the Guarani. "Instead of going to 
school, many children are working, begging in the streets, 
sleeping on the sidewalks," they said. Having been deprived 
of their childhood they later, as young people, “continue down 
the path to drug addiction, alcoholism and prostitution. 

"Faced with the social fragmentation imposed by unjust 
relationships, churches could work with each other and 
with social movements committed to human life on this 
earth," said the participants in their final declaration, calling 
such cooperation "an inescapable ecumenical vocation". A 
forum on economic alternatives to neo-liberalism and capi- 
talist globalization could be included in the programme of 
the next WCC assembly, scheduled January 2006 in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, the young people suggested. 

They also emphasized the need for a "true Christian so- 
Cial doctrine" which would express the Christian principles 
of a society [...] based on the Gospel." Such a doctrine 
should not only act as a guide for church communities and 
their educational institutions, but also for "lay people and 
youth who raise the voice of the church in their daily lives, 
in political, social, economic and cultural arenas". 


United and organised in adversity 
The seminar took place during the last days of a political 


campaign leading up to 27 April presidential elections in 
Argentina. The day before the elections, the participants 
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visited one of Buenos Aires' poorest neighborhoods, where 
some 50,000 people live in poverty and adversity. 

in Bajo Flores, they saw some of the terrible social conse- 
quences of globalization at first hand, but also some ex- 
amples of resistance. They met the director of a community 
radio, Eduardo Nájera, and visited a production coopera- 
tive which also provides training opportunities. 

“The experience was extremely interesting. | was really 
able to learn a great deal," said Elizabeth Jiménez (24), a 
medical student from the Dominican Republic. Having seen 
similar projects in her own country, shed noted that "here, 
people are more united and more organized. So they can 
work better and with more results". 

Norwegian Freddy Knutsen, responsible for the WCC 
Youth Programme, emphasized the importance of this type 
of event: "It helps young people see the challenges of our 
times and perceive the true impact of globalization on 
people". What was essential, he said, was to "discover how 
young Latin Americans could deal with this situation and 
propose alternatives". 

The youth event took place immediately before another, con- 
tinental, consultation on “Globalizing the Fullness of Life" con- 
vened by CLA! and the WCC in Buenos Aires, 28 April - 1 May. 


Global LWF Youth 


LW/F Youth in Church and Society [YICAS] 
Web Site Launched 


Visit www. lutheranworld.org/youth.html 
LWI 


“The launch of the Youth in Church and Society web site is 
an important step in our work and for the young people of 
the Lutheran World Federation's 1 36 member churches,” 
said Tita Valeriano, LWF Secretary for Youth in Church and 
Society. It is hoped that this new presence on the Web will 
facilitate information sharing, relationship building and 
working together on common concerns among youth con- 
stituents in the Lutheran communion. 

The Web site currently brings together information on 
YICAS programs, activities and resources. Many of these 
resources will also now be available on-line, though print 
communication will still remain important so those without 
internet access are not excluded. 

Future plans for the site include a directory of the 16 
regional and thematic Lutheran Youth Networks and a dis- 
cussion forum addressing issues and concerns affecting 
young people today. 


YICAS would be happy to receive your comments and 
suggestions. We also encourage you to send us your 
web site address in order to link them with us and other 
resources you find helpful for our work. 


“We commit ourselves, in addition 
to upholding abstinence and 
being faithful, to more 
comprehensive and aggressive 
prevention strategies including the 
use of condoms, treatment of 
sexually transmitted diseases, 
steps to reduce mother-to-child 





transmission, advocating against 

harul cultural practices which 

contributes to HIV transmission. ” 
—Pan-African Lutheran 


Youth Consultation 


www.lutheranworld.org/youth.html 
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